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i WAS JUST two years ago this month that news 
came out of Ecuador that five young missionaries 
had been killed by savage Auca Indians. People 
said, “What a tragedy. What a waste of young man- 
hood.” To our civilized minds such murder seems 
almost incomprehensible, especially in response to a 
friendly approach. 

But if we enlarge the picture, it is possible that 
we may find ourselves in it, as Aucas! 

For there is a society as far beyond us as our 
twentieth century civilization is beyond those Stone 
Age savages. We have given it a name—heaven. 
But we really have no more idea what it is like 
than the Aucas have of what New York City is like. 
However, if we believe in God at all, we must be- 
lieve that in the presence of the One who created 
and sustains the whole universe there must be a state 
of being and a society utterly beyond our ability to 
imagine. 

We read in first-hand reports that the five mis- 
sionaries, after elaborate preparations and many 
preliminary contacts, finally landed their plane on 
a river beach, deep in Auca territory. There they 
presented themselves to the Indians, accrediting 
their friendly intentions by many gifts. 

Similarly, in the first-hand Bible records, we read 
that after years of preparing a special people, and 
after many contacts through great prophets and 
spiritual leaders, there finally appeared on our 
jungle earth a Person who claimed to have come 
down to us from heaven. He entered our human 
family humbly, without protection, putting Himself 
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at the mercy of the “natives” just as the five mis- 
sionaries did. He said He did not have to do it that 
way (Matthew 26:53), but He chose to do so, as 
they did. He came speaking our language, trying to 
make us understand Him, accrediting His claims by 
miraculous, immediate healing of many people, with 
never one failure or refusal, even upon several oc- 
casions raising the dead. Was it gullibility or good 
sense to believe His claims? Has anyone in our 
earth tribe ever matched Him? 

We also read in our New Testament records that 
the coming of this heavenly Person was accompanied 
by some strange phenomena—“angels” and mysteri- 
ous voices and messages. These phenomena recurred 
at crucial points during His visit here, and finally 
around the time of His death and afterward. (Luke 
2:9-15, Matthew 3:17, Mark 9:7, John 12:28-30, 
Luke 22:43, Mark 16:5-8, and Acts 1:10-11.) 

What do we think of these reports? It is pretty 
obvious that we understand heavenly communication 
media as little as the Aucas understood the mis- 
sionaries’ radio telephone. 

These phenomena occurred long ago, in connec- 
tion with the visit of a Person unique in all human 
history. They were exceptional, like the appearance 
of the airborne soldiers who—just once, and briefly, 
at a time of crisis—came down out of the sky to 
walk on Auca territory, and then fly away again. 
But down through the years since, heavenly contacts 
have not ceased. They have merely been of a dif- 
ferent kind. We must admit we do not understand 
the present arrangements any better than we did the 











more spectacular ones, but an enormous number of 
people can testify to the fact that the contacts are 
now continual. 

One current method of heavenly contact is prayer, 
for true Christian prayer is a two-way communica- 
tion, and sometimes it can be felt as such just as 
definitely as we can recognize a “live” telephone 
connection. (If, at other times, we cannot “hear” 
the response, or even if the line seems dead, we do 
not give up faith in telephones, or in prayer contact. 
We simply recognize the possibilty of interference 
or maladjustment somewhere, first in ourselves, but 
also, according to Bible teaching, from other sources. ) 

Then the Bible itself claims to be a basic, all- 
purpose letter and guide-book to us from God. We 
study it to learn His views and purpose, so that we 
can adopt them. But sometimes we find (though we 
do not understand how) that we receive a personal 
message — not in general, but in particular, with 
pinpoint precision. “The Lord gave me... such and 
such a verse” is apt to sound like mere pious non- 
sense—until it happens to us. For there is just such 
a reality as this, and the more of a crisis we are in, 
the more likely we are to be open to this kind of 
private message. An idea, a verse, perhaps only 
part of a verse, pierces so sharply and deeply into 
our minds that it seems as if it must be in the Bible 
just for us and just for this moment in our lives. 
There is no overstating the immediacy and the con- 
viction of this experience. Someone from beyond 
our jungle, who knows us, and cares about our need, 
is contacting us! 

There is another point where our ignorance 
matches that of the Aucas. We natives of this world 
are as ignorant of what it cost the Son of God to 
come here to us as the Aucas were of what it cost 
those young men to leave civilization and enter Auca 
territory. Those missionaries represented the best 
that American Christianity could produce—spirit- 
ually keen, college trained, with outstanding qual- 
ities of character and initiative, expert technicians 
in radio, aviation, construction, agriculture, lin- 
guistics. 

So also the One who came to our world was the 
best that heaven had: “From the beginning He had 
the nature of God. Yet...He stripped Himself of 
His glory, and took on Him the nature of a bond- 








servant by becoming a man like other men. And 
being recognized as truly human, He humbled Him- 
self and even stooped to die; and that, too, a death 
on the cross” (Philippians 2:5-8, Weymouth). 

Yes, that was the reception He got from us—the 
same as the Aucas gave the missionaries. 

Why? 

Well, for one thing, sheer ignorance in both 
cases. The Lord Jesus prayed at His death, “Father, 
forgive them. They know not what they do” (Luke 
23:34). The people of earth simply did not realize 
who He was, nor the value of what He was offering 
them, and many, probably most, still do not realize. 
Like the Aucas, they think they are fine, just as 
they are. What can this Outsider do for them? 
Their tribe is the best and strongest of all tribes, 
and their territory the best part of the jungle. 

They do not realize that there is a life, in God’s 
presence, so much higher than human life that 
human beings must be born again with a new nature 
even to see it. With only our human nature we can 
no more enter God’s family in heaven than a naked 
Auca could walk out of his jungle right into our 
families and homes. In fact, the difference is greater 
than that, for the Aucas are, after all, a part of the 
human race, but we are fatally deluding ourselves 
if we think (contrary to Christ’s teaching) that we 
are already sons and daughters of God. 

We read that some of the Aucas were friendly. 
They even offered gifts to the missionaries—a dis- 
taff of hand-spun string, a parrot in a hand-woven 
cage. But it is a murderous tribe, and those who 
were well-disposed could not control the killers. Was 
it not the same long ago with us, outside Jerusalem? 
We humans have never been able to control our 
killers, and even today we cannot. With the Aucas 
it is the deadly spear; with us, the switch-blade 
knife or missiles. Or simply a cross. 

But why kill a friendly visitor, with his hands 
full of gifts? Why? Because he is an invader. 
What right has he to come into our territory and 
interrupt our lives? He will surely try to take us 
over, make us different from what we have always 
been. We want to live our own lives free from 
interference. The invader will bring in discipline— 
self-denial instead of self-indulgence, effort instead 
of ease. We do not want to be changed according 
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to a pattern from Outside. After invasion comes 





do against His love God made the very means of 


: occupation. atonement for all their sins. “It is finished!” our 
Death to the Invader! Lord cried. “Mission accomplished!” 
From heaven’s viewpoint the whole human race Yet tragedy was there—for the human beings who 
. are Aucas. Here in our jungle world we are so cut were losing Him, who turned away from their en- 
off from the absolutely right, boundless, glorious counter with Christ, and are still turning away, back 
: life of God that we have no idea of what we are to their fading pleasures and failing hopes, shorten- 
| missing. We are so ignorant that we think our __ ing reach and darkening sight, till death meets them. 
: jungle life is the only life there is. We tend to For them all the Lord still prays, “Father, forgive 
: count what we shall lose instead of what we should them. They know not what they do.” And He is 
: gain by welcoming our Divine Invader. We did not __ still sending out His Spirit to stop them, if possible, 
3 recognize our truest, greatest Friend. We killed to turn them around toward Himself. 
: Him. What a tragedy! But what about those of us who do know what we 
: But for whom was the greater tragedy? Not for are doing and still drive off our Divine Invader, 
those five brave men who in one short moment ex- because we do not want our own private jungle 
changed the suffocating jungle for the presence of invaded, our inmost life changed? How can the 
, the Lord! The real tragedy was for those savage — Lord’s intercession include us? What can there be 
| Aucas, who went back, triumphant, into the darkness for us, finally, but to have our own way, to be left 
: of the Stone Age, when they might have begun to _ alone by God, forever? 
| meet Christ, right there on their beach—Christ, God help us to recognize our Savior in time, to 
and all He brings of transforming power, now in receive Him as our Lord before it is too late. And 
this life, and forever. when we do, we shall make the wonderful discovery 
We say the death of Christ was a tragedy, and that when we give up our precious freedom to Him, 
it was. But whose tragedy was it? Not Christ’s, He becomes our true Liberator, leading us out of 
for although His death was the culmination of His —_ our wretched jungle into His own glorious country. 
suffering, it was at the same time the victorious He will make us like Himself, beginning even now, 
vindication of God’s purposes in sending Him to so that we may appear in “that day,” fit for our 
our earth. The very worst that human beings could new citizenship in heaven. END 
Reason cries: “If God were good, He could not look upon the sin and misery 
of man and live; His heart would break.” 
God’s 
THE CHRISTIAN points to the Crucifixion and says, “God’s heart did break.” 
Heart 
/ Did REASON cries: “Born and raised in sin as we are, how can we keep from sin? 
It is the Creator who is responsible; it is God who deserves to be punished.” 
Break 
Tue CurisTIAN kneels by the cross and whispers, “God takes the responsibilty 
and bears the punishment.” 
“ Reason cries: “Who is God? What is God? The name stands for the 


unknown. It is blasphemy to say that we know Him.” 


THE CurisTIAN looks at the Lord Jesus Christ and says, “We must worship 
the majesty we see.” 


—from CurisTIAN Futurus, anon. 50 years ago 
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cits THE ABOVE title (“Neglected Continent”) 
was conferred on the South American Continent last 
century, there have been vast changes in the evan- 
gelical world situation. 

What was once a mere handful of missionaries to 
South America has now become a considerable 
force, and the indigenous church of South America, 
with its own leaders and pastors, its nationally-run 
Bible institutes, Bible societies and radio broadcasts, 
is today a realized fact. 

The evangelical movement has now reached a 
phase where the “Big Campaign” has an effective 
popular appeal among the South American peoples, 
who are conscious of the existence of a vital spiritual 
force at work within their new civilization, which 
is itself growing so rapidly that it is outstripping 
the European pattern in modernity. 

In Brazil alone, with its 53 million inhabitants, 
there are over two million Protestants. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress, Brazil will assume a significant 
role as an evangelical country within a few years. 
As the foremost evengelical force on the continent, 
the Brazilian Church is adequate proof that Brazil, 
and indeed the whole of South America, no longer 
merits the adjective “neglected.” 

In surveying the relative needs of continents, it 
is impressive to consider how great is the lack of 
knowledge of true Christianity in the very continent 
where its roots are deepest. The saints and martyrs, 
theologians and missionaries, who constitute the 
glory of the Christian Church, were largely Euro- 
pean. Yet today Europe’s 400 million people have 
but a surface knowledge of Biblical Christianity, 
and the masses are largely ignorant of the simple 
message of the gospel. Rome has ceased to maintain 
her hold on the European mind, and men have 
sought a panacea and a way of life in political 
ideologies, or in materialism. 

If there is a neglected continent today, surely it 
is Europe. 

In assessing the situation in Europe, it is appro- 
priate to compare Great Britain’s neighbor, France, 
with Brazil. France has a population of nearly 43 
million, four-fifths that of Brazil. Of that number 
800 thousand are Protestants, roughly a third of 
the number of Brazilian Protestants. Further, it 
must be admitted that about 50 per cent of French 
Protestants are nominal in their adherence, while 
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in Brazil the large majority are truly born-again 
Christians, and evangelical in faith and practice. 
The proportion of true Christians in the two coun- 
tries is therefore likely to be four or five Brazilians 
to every Frenchman, at a conservative estimate. 

The propagation of the gospel in Brazil is nation- 
wide, and every state has its evangelical representa- 
tion, even in the interior. Yet a recent year book 
for French Protestantism (L’ Annuaire Protestant) 
reveals on a map that there are some French depart- 
ments (or counties) where there is scarcely any 
witness to the gospel whatsoever. 

It is impressive to compare the progress of the 
gospel in the Nord region of France—that closest 
Great Britain’s shores—with that in Amazonas, the 
most remote of Brazil’s 21 states. Lille, the capital 
of the Nord, with 201 thousand inhabitants, has 
three French Reformed Churches, a Baptist Church, 
Pentecostals, the Salvation Army and the “Popular 
Mission.” In addition, there is an evangelical book- 
shop run by Pentecostals. By comparison, Manaus, 
the capital of Amazonas, has a population of 137 
thousand yet it boasts 15 evangelical congregations, 
6 Brazilian pastors, at least 10 resident missionaries 
(sometimes as many as twenty are in the town), a 
Bible seminary, and a radio broadcast! Thus 
Manaus has twice the evangelical witness of Lille, 
though little more than half its size. 

In the Nord region of France there are over 25 
towns with more than five thousand inhabitants 
where no one is preaching the gospel. In the state 
of Amazonas, the gospel is rapidly penetrating into 
all the most inaccessible forest towns and villages. 
In Parintins, a small town on the Amazon with six 
thousand inhabitants, there are today three evan- 
gelical congregations, two of which have chapels 
seating 200, and one with a membership roll of 80. 
One may look in vain for a similar strength of 
evangelical witness in any town of equal size in 
Northern France. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts is that France (in common with other Euro- 
pean countries) has been greatly neglected during 
the era of missionary expansion. 

It is a sobering thought that missions have so 
played on the imagination and sentiments of evan- 
gelicals that missionary activity is largely associated 
with a tropical climate, Indians, crocodiles and the 





jungle. Alas, the hard fact is that there is today 
more knowledge of the gospel in some of those 
sunny lands than in civilized Europe. 

What then can be done? Continental leaders 
agree there is room for help—of a certain kind— 
from American and British evangelicals. A study of 
missionary societies in Europe reveals that their 
interests are often wide. Small societies seek to 
serve all Europe—what an objective! Concentration 
upon the specific needs of each country is essential, 
for without it the effort will be diluted and little 
impact will be made on the national need. Then 
again, the strongest cooperation with existing evan- 
gelical Protestants is highly desirable. Without this, 
the mission inevitably becomes too foreign. 

A French leader recently said that if an English 
mission could be formed to cooperate with French 
evangelicals, with a view to establishing the gospel 
in towns where it is not preached, rather than 
starting a mission where there is already some wit- 
ness, then there would be some possibility of chang- 
ing the situation in France where 36 million people 
have no positive church connection. 

The work of evangelizing on the European Con- 
tinent is in many senses more difficult than in South 
America and elsewhere. The missionary cannot 
go to Europe as a benevolent educator of the people; 
he cannot stand above them as a superior product 
of another civilization and culture; he cannot retain 
his own national characteristics of temperament and 
habit without alienating sympathy. Methods that 
will often give some kind of result in more back- 
ward parts of the world will not do in Europe. 

The standard of the missionary to Europe must 
be higher. He must be more sympathetic to the 
national feeling of those he would seek, and more 
understanding of the complex outlook of the Euro- 
pean than is so often the case in other continents. 
The foreign missionary in Europe must be prepared 
to abandon his prejudices, and see the true greatness 
of continental countries through uncritical eyes, and 
recognize that in many fields their achievements 
have outstripped those of his own land. He must 
be prepared to work alongside, and where possible 
under, European leadership. He must learn the 
language to a degree of proficiency higher than that 
accepted in traditional mission fields. 

While there is undoubtedly plenty of room for 
the right kind of full-time missionary on the Con- 
tinent, personal contact with people always remains 
the problem of professional Christian workers. So 


great is it in France that some pastors have taken 
jobs—as did the Worker Priests—in order to reach 
the people. The non-professional missionary, work- 
ing for his daily bread, has perhaps the greatest 
opportunity for effective witness on the continent 
today. 

The teaching profession, for example, is particu- 
larly well situated in this respect. The value of a 
working witness is well seen at Dunkerque, where 
a French medical doctor and his wife, who is also 
a doctor (aided by evangelical nurses), serve the 
community all week in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, and at the same time maintain a vital wit- 
ness to the gospel. In addition to running Bible 
studies, youth groups and gospel services, they oper- 
ate a home for restoring alcoholics, with consider- 
able success. Their contacts would be the envy of 
many a pastor or missionary. 

At Great Britain’s doorstep, only a few hours’ 
travel away, nearer to London than Scotland, lies 
a challenge to every missionary-hearted evangelical. 
It is a challenge to our belief in the gospel as a 
real answer to the acute problem of life in 20th 
century Europe; it is a challenge to our educated 
evangelical young men and women to work in a 
noble cause which has, however, no missionary 
glamour and no adventure element attached to it. 

In the last war, Great Britain, the United States 
and Canada sent hundreds of thousands of men to 
the continent in the defence of our allies. Thousands 
laid down their lives for the salvation of Europe 
from political enslavement. Yet the spiritual en- 
slavement of sin has called forth no similar heights 
of sacrifice and effort on any scale. In precisely the 
same sector of Flanders fields where hundreds of 
thousands of British and American soldiers fought 
for political freedom, our evangelical contribution 
to the spiritual issue amounts to one lone English- 
man, Mr. Peter Wheeler of Hazelbrouck, whose 
labors in the gospel have won the admiration of 
French evangelicals. 

The ratio in man-power between political and 
spiritual forces has always been, by God’s provi- 
dence, disproportional. Yet the ratio of 330 thou- 
sand to 1 is some comment on the degree of impor- 
tance we give to the spiritual issue on the continent, 
as over against the political. The Church has sent 
her sons to the far corners of the globe with the 
gospel, but in so doing has overlooked the tre- 
mendous need of our neighbors so close at hand, 
on the “neglected continent” of Europe. END 
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LANGUAGE BARRIER 


By Dale Crowley, Jr. 


W. KNoW that it is the desire of God to reach 
every human being on earth with the story of His 
love and grace. But we also know that in many 
thousands of cases there has been no member of a 
particular language group who knows the story of 
His love. This means that someone else of a dif- 
ferent language must learn a new language in order 
to tell the story to those people. 

In other cases the problem is that there are not 
enough men and women who know the language and 
therefore others must learn it. This task of lan- 
guage learning is inevitable in foreign missionary 
work. It is a difficult task; it is a commonplace 
task; it is a most important task. 

Remember that at some time many hundreds of 
years ago, some place, someone had to learn cer- 
tain languages in order to tell our ancestors the story 
of Christ for the first time. 

The Japanese language is one of the thirteen 
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major languages of the world; just a few years ago 
a certain committee in the United Nations declared 
it the most difficult of the thirteen. 

After the war many enthusiastic and sincere 
preachers and missionaries went from America to 
Japan, saw the apparent willingness of the Japanese 
to accept Jesus Christ, realized the difficulty of 
learning the language in order to tell the eager 
multitudes. Then they glibly declared that it was 
not necessary to learn the Japanese language, that 
all that was necessary was to hire interpreters, travel 
the length and breadth of the land, preach the gospel 
through interpreters and reap the harvest. 

Some people said the harvest would be the entire 
land of Japan. “Don’t waste your time studying 
the language,” they advised. “You don’t need it.” 

Almost all traces of such an absurd idea have now 
disappeared, but I relate this strange phenomenon 
of a few years back in order to point out to you the 
reality of the linguistic problem in foreign missions. 

I am assured that the problem is dealt with in 
the Word of God. “In the beginning was the Word,” 
declares John 1:1. “The Word was with God and 
the Word was God.” What does this mean? It is 
very simple. A word is a means of expression; it is 
a means of communication from one rational being 
to another. In the beginning was the Word, the 
expression of God’s own heart. This Word, the ex- 
pression of God’s heart, was with Him. And then 
we are told that this Word, this great Expression, 
is the same as God Himself. We all know that the 
reference is to our Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ 
is the very expression and communication of God 
to man. He is therefore called the Word. 

So we see that one of God’s primary desires is 
communication. And this communication is accom- 
plished by means of words and language. How im- 
portant then is language, and how precious the gift 
of words. 

How necessary it is also that we communicate 
with a man in his own tongue, telling him of the 
true God and of His Son, Jesus Christ, and of His 
love and salvation. 

I believe that if we are to do an effective work 
on the foreign mission field, the language of the 
people must be mastered, regardless of how difficult 
it is, regardless of how long it takes to learn it, 
regardless of how many souls seem to be perishing 
while we are at the task. It must be mastered. I 
can think of two good reasons for this and they 
are somewhat related, I suppose. Christ said, “Out 





of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
That statement of Christ’s was made real to us as 
we became familiar with the Japanese language. 

We found that the very culture of the Japanese 
was revealed in their language. We found that their 
thought patterns, the conditions of their heart and 
life, were inseparably bound together with the 
words they use in everyday language. To think that 
we could deal with a man about his soul and about 
his relation to the true and living God without 
knowing the language, or through interpretation, 
was utter folly. 

Here is an illustration. The Japanese are known 
to be very indirect in their approach and personal 
contact. This is annoying and even disconcerting 
to us American missionaries who are accustomed to 
being very direct and pointed, particularly in our 
Christian contacts. But the Japanese, when talking 
with you, will refer to you in the third person 
in their speech, not in direct second person. If Mr. 
Tanaka met you, Mr. Smith, on the street, he might 
talk to you like this: “How is Mr. Smith today? 
I heard Mr. Smith was sick last week. How is Mr. 
Smith now?” In other words, he talks to you in- 
directly about yourself. 

“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” said Christ; and if for some reason 
people are, like the Japanese, indirect in their 
human relations, their language will reflect it, and 
it does. Further, if we as ministers of Christ are 
to deal with the secrets and motives and sins of the 
heart, we must speak the language of those people. 
Salvation is a personal, direct matter with every 
individual, and unless we are able to deal with the 
socially-indirect Japanese in their own language, we 
will be unable in an acceptable way to make the 
gospel of Christ a pointed, personal matter to the 
individual. Therefore, I repeat, it is imperative 
that we learn the language in order to understand 
the heart of a people. 

The second reason I am convinced that the lan- 
guage must be mastered is this: The dictionary 
definition or translation of English words does not 
always convey in Japanese the same meaning we 
have when we use the English word. Especially in 
Biblical and spiritual matters there is difficulty. For 
instance, if you look in the Japanese dictionary for 
the word “love” you will find a word which does 
not have the sacrificial, tender meaning that our 
word has. It means, rather, a love more on the 
order of human passion or lust. There is no word 
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in Japanese, so far as I know, which conveys the 
same meaning as our word “love.” Therefore, when 
we begin to tell of the love of God, unless we ex- 
plain and define skillfully and adequately, there will 
not be aroused a true appreciation for the great 
love of God which caused Him to give His Son to 
die for our sins. Of course, in all these linguistic 
problems we trust the Holy Spirit of God to illumine 
and enlighten despite our lack of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

And then you will be shocked to know that there 
is no word in all the Japanese language which con- 
veys the meaning of our English word “God.” When 
we say “God” we are referring to the one Supreme 
Being, the all-wise, all-powerful Creator. The usual 
word for God in the Japanese language does not 
convey this meaning; it means rather “any one or 
any number of a plurality of eight million animate 
or inanimate beings which are in some way con- 
sidered to be superior to man.” And this is the 
word which appears throughout the Japanese Bible. 
So you can see that in order to preach the Christian 
faith and the gospel of Jesus Christ with our concept 
of God, we must be able adequately to qualify the 
existing word for God and then use it with clear 
definitions and explanations concerning the true 
nature of God; otherwise the Japanese will merely 
try to incorporate the God of the Bible into their 
polytheistic scheme. And this is exactly what has 
happened in thousands of cases where the foreign 
preacher has not been aware of the problem. 

We have considered two words—love and God. 
Put them together and you see how meaningless they 
are to the Japanese listener. “The love of God” 
comes out in Japanese something like this: “The 
human passion of one or many of the millions of 
polytheistic deities.” We Christians view this as 
more than a mere linguistic problem; it is another 
illustration of how Satan has operated even in the 
field of language to blind lost men and women lest 
the light of glory of Jesus Christ shine on their 
darkened souls. Only through diligent, consecrated, 
practical language study can we wage the war 
victoriously. And this battle is being fought all over 
the world right now—foreign missionaries trying to 
remove the barriers that stand between their hearts, 
full of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, and the 
hearts of other people whose words and concepts are 
entirely different. 

Here is another example. In English we have 
two words, similar but very different in implication: 
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sin and crime. “Crime” is immediately understood 
to mean offenses committed against the state or 
civil government. “Sin” means all offenses, whether 
public or private, in the spirit or in the body, 
committed against one’s self, another, the civil 
government or God. 

There is no well-defined word for sin in Japanese, 
for in the Japanese culture there has been no need 
for any stronger word than our word “crime” to 
indicate offenses which one might commit. You can 
see that this is one of the greatest problems we face 
in Japan. In preaching the gospel we cannot be 
content to use the Japanese word for sin, which 
really means crime. We must qualify it and explain 
and define it. 

Again, to Christians this is more than a linguistic 
problem. Out of the heart a man speaks, said 
Christ, and this weak concept of sin in the Japanese 
language reveals to us the Japanese heart — that 
there is practically no conviction of sin, no solid 
standard of morality by which to judge actions. 
What a farce it has been for certain pastors and 
evangelists to go from America to Japan, preach by 
interpretation, glibly use “love,” “God,” “sin” and 
many other such expressions, and then report hun- 
dreds and even thousands of converts at one meet- 
ing! 

This is a little idea of some of the language 
problems which foreign missionaries face, for al- 
though this article has been concerned with the 
problems peculiar to Japan, it is applicable to the | 
whole world missions situation. 

I beg you to pray for missionaries and linguists 
and Bible translators all over the world. These 
problems are some of the most vital and their solu- 
tion is most basic to establishment of solid work. 
There may be some reading this who are planning 
to go to a foreign field in the service of Christ. I 
encourage you to give language highest priority. 

Let us thank God that “in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us.” 
Yes, learning a foreign language in order to com- 
municate the heart of God to lost souls is a spiritual 
task and one which Satan will oppose from the very 
outset; but it is a task in which we can be more 
than conquerors—victorious in Christ. “How beauti- 
ful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good things... So 
then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” END 


Reprinted by permission from THe ALLIANCE WEEKLY 
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The Life of 
WILLIAM CAREY 
by Jno. G Eliz. Layman 


He iM Le iy 





Being a New Account 
of the Shoemaker who Changed 
Missionary History 





OF ne MAN, sit down; when God pleases to 
convert the heathen, He will do it without your aid 
or mine!” With these discouraging words, the old 
minister turned down the younger man’s suggestion. 
William Carey sat down unsquelched, still convinced 
that Christians should do more than just pray for 
the conversion of the heathen. 

For six years after that rebuke at the ministers’ 
meeting, William Carey worked, studied and 
prayed; then in 1792 he published his great treatise 
on missionary endeavor. This slim pamphlet stag- 
gered under the weighty title of “Enquiry into the 
obligations of Christians to use Means for the Con- 
version of the Heathens; in which the Religious 
State of the Different Nations of the World, the 
Success of Former Undertaking, and the Practic- 
ability of Further Undertakings, are considered.” 
It told about the geography and religion of the 
people of various pagan countries, and explained 
why it was necessary for all Christians to begin 
working for the evangelization of the heathen 
nations, 

Later that year of 1792, Carey preached at an- 
other ministers’ meeting, proclaiming his message 
in the motto that proved to be the description of his 
life: “Expect great things from God; attempt great 
things for God.” The sermon brought the desired 
results—the ministers met, though not quite con- 
vinced, to draw up a charter for the first Baptist 
missionary society. 

This meeting was a great success for Carey, for 
it brought him one step closer to his goal of preach- 
ing to the heathen. Without his persistent effort 
the whole idea might have been forgotten, but he 
had gone this far by God’s grace and he was not 
ready to turn back. His whole life had shown that 
he did attempt great things for God, for although 
uneducated, poverty stricken, with a wife and chil- 
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dren to support, he had answered God’s call to 
become a preacher. Then he had begun to teach 
school in addition to his other duties. Always— 
early in the morning, late at night, and while he 
worked—he was reading. He taught himself Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew without the aid of a teacher, then 
went on to master French, Dutch and Italian. As 
he did all this, he was holding two jobs and preach- 
ing weekly in neighboring towns. A typical week’s 
work, outlined in his diary, gives us some notion of 
William Carey’s large scale plans. 

On Monday I confine myself to the study of the learned 

languages, and oblige myself to translate something. On 

Tuesday to the study of science, history, composition, etc. 

On Wednesday I preach a lecture, and have been for 

more than twelve months on the Book of Revelation. 

On Thursday I visit my friends. Friday and Saturday 

are spent in preparing for the Lord’s Day, and the Lord’s 

Day in preaching the Word of God. Once a fortnight I 

go to a neighbouring village in the evening. Once a 

month I go to another village on the Tuesday evening. 

My school begins at nine o’clock in the morning, and con- 

tinues till four o’clock in winter and five in summer. I 

have acted for this twelvemonth as secretary to the com- 

mittee of dissenters; and am now to be regularly ap- 
pointed to that office, with a salary. Add to this occa- 
sional journeys, ministers’ meetings, etc., and you will 
rather wonder that I have any time, than that I have so 
little. I am not my own, nor would I choose for myself. 

Let God employ me where He thinks fit. 

Only his love for the Lord Jesus and his desire to 
be a better servant of God could have kept Carey at 
his work, but at last, with the formation of the 
missionary society, his labor was beginning to take 
root. The new missionary society decided to accept 
his application to go as a missionary to India. 

The missionary program was easier to propose 
than to put into effect, for India was virtually under 
the control of the East India Company which was, 
to say the least, antagonistic to missionary efforts. 
Rather, for political reasons, it encouraged the de- 











velopment of Hinduism and Islam. Their view of 


the matter was expressed: 
The sending out of missionaries into our Eastern pos- 
sessions ... is . . . the maddest, most extravagant, most 
costly, most indefensible project which has ever been sug- 
gested by a moonstruck fanatic. Such a scheme is per- 
nicious, imprudent, useless, harmful, dangerous, profit- 
less, fantastic. It strikes against all reason and sound 
policy, it brings the peace and safety of our possessions 
into peril. 
The East India Company made free use of their 
power to exclude all missionaries from their prov- 
ince in India and to keep any one from landing 
without first stating his business in that country. 
However, William had made up his mind to go 
and at once returned to break the news to his wife 
and children. Dorothy, his wife, was naturally 
frightened at the idea of traveling so far to an 
unknown land, for she had never gone more than 
thirty miles from her birthplace. Besides, although 
she was a good Christian, she was simple and illit- 
erate, unable to share her husband’s eagerness to 
leave England and spend the rest of his life among 
savages. Her fears overcame her loyalty to her 
husband, and she refused to go with him. Her 
refusal almost broke Carey’s heart, but he was deter- 
mined to go, as his farewell letter to his father 
shows: 
Dear and Honoured Father, 


The importance of spending our time for God alone is 
the principal theme of the gospel. I beseech you, breth- 
ren, says Paul, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice; holy and acceptable, which 
is your reasonable service. To be devoted like a sacrifice 
to holy uses, is the great business of a Christian . . . I 
consider myself as devoted to the service of God alone, 
and now I am to realize my professions. I am appointed 
to go to Bengal in the East Indies, a missionary to the 
Hindoos . . . I hope, dear father, you may be enabled to 
surrender me up to the Lord for the.most arduous, hon- 
ourable, and important work that ever any of the sons 
of men were called to engage in. I have many sacrifices 
to make, I must part with a beloved family and a num- 
ber of most affectionate friends .. . But I have set my 
hand to the plough. 


A few days before sailing date, when Mrs. Carey 
saw that her husband’s mind could not be changed, 
she was persuaded to accompany him. They packed 
as quickly as possible and after seemingly endless 
delay and disappointment were able to board ship 
and begin the voyage, which proved to be an un- 
eventful one. At the age of thirty-two, William 
Carey had begun his actual missionary career. 


After narrowly escaping deportation, the mis- 
sionary party managed to land in India, but as 











missionaries, they were staying illegally. Carey’s 
original plan had called for the missionaries to 
support themselves by some trade while preaching 
the gospel, but no work seemed available. His hopes 
were raised several times with the promise of a job 
as botanist for the national gardens, but each time 
another man was found for the job. Meanwhile, 
funds from England were rapidly decreasing, he was 
unable to begin his spiritual work because of the 
language barrier, and his whole family was laid low 
with dysentery. The money dwindled to the point 
where Carey and Thomas, a fellow missionary, were 
compelled to borrow to keep from starving. 
Dorothy’s spirits had been considerably lowered 
by the long journey, and now, amid the unbearable 
heat, the sickness and the poverty, she became quite 
depressed, and neither she nor her unmarried sister, 
who had accompanied her to India, gave Carey any 
sympathy whatever. His diary tells us what effect 
those terrible days had on him. 
JANUARY 15, 16 I am much dejected ... I am in a 
strange land, alone, no Christian friends, a large family, 
and nothing to supply their wants. I blame Mr. Thomas 
for leading me into such expense at first, and I blame 


myself for being led . . . I am dejected, not for my own 
sake, but for my family’s and his, for whom I tremble. 
JANUARY 17 Very much dejected all day. Have no rel- 
ish for anything of this world yet am swallowed up in 
its cares. Toward evening had a pleasant view of the all- 
sufficiency of God, and the stability of His promises, 
which much relieved my mind; and as I walked home 
in the night, was enabled to roll my soul and all my 
cares in some measure on God . .. What a mercy it is 
to have a God! 

JANUARY 22 Full of perplexity about temporal things 
. . . My wife has, within this day or two, relapsed into 
her affliction and is much worse than she was before; 
but in the mount the Lord is seen. I wish I had more 
of God in my soul. 

JANUARY 23 My temporal troubles remain just where 
they were. I have a place, but cannot remove my family 
to it for want of money... 

Bless God, I feel peace within and rejoice in having 
undertaken the work, and shall, I feel, if I not only la- 
bour alone, but even if I lose my life in the undertaking. 
I anxiously desire the time when I shall so far know the 
language as to preach in earnest to these poor souls, 


He engaged a language teacher and threw himself 
into the study of Bengali, revising the translation 
of Genesis that Thomas had made, and within a few 
weeks had improved his grasp of the language 
enough to preach simple sermons to any who would 
listen. 

Shortly after, Thomas borrowed more money and 
gave it to Carey to move his family up the river to 
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Deharta where they hoped to set up a mission station 
and support themselves by farming. They had been 
at Deharta only a few days when a message came 
offering Carey the post of supervisor of a large 
indigo factory at Mudnabatty, with a good salary 
and full privilege to evangelize the native workers. 
Immediately the family prepared to move again; 
this time they left behind Mrs. Carey’s sister, who 
had married a neighboring planter. 

At Mudnabatty, with characteristic eagerness, 
Carey set about to learn his duties as manager of 
the indigo factory. All his spare time was consumed 
in preaching to his workers and caring for his wife, 
who was definitely, by this time, mentally ill. Carey 
himself was much depressed by the flagrant idolatry 
he saw on every side. In vain he remonstrated with 
his workers and tried to keep them from sacrificing 
to their idols; finally he gave up that method of 
direct attack, and spent his time telling them about 
the positive aspects of the Christian faith. The 
people were interested in his message but gave no 
response. “The brahmins fear to lose their gain; 
the higher castes their honor; and the poor tremble 
at the vengeance of their debtors,” observed Carey. 

Nevertheless, he persisted in his efforts, and by 
the time he had been two years in India was able 
to “preach an hour with tolerable freedom.” Each 
Sunday he spoke twice at the factory, with an at- 
tendance of three hundred or so; in addition he 
would make the rounds of several villages in the 
afternoon, preaching and explaining the Christian 
faith to any whom he could gather around him. 
Carey grew to understand the Indian’s point of view, 
and while he did not at all “water down” the Chris- 
tian message, he tried to be tactful. 

Noticing a temple, he would ask what it was, and 
then “to excite attention” he would ask the name of 
the god and whether he was alive or dead. Thus by 
questions and conversation he would gather a crowd, 
and when a favorable moment arrived he would 
mount some steps or stand upon a big stone to ad- 
dress them with greater ease. When meeting Brah- 
mins with the white mark of their god shining on 
their faces, he would ask a leading question to open 
up the conversation. 

“What is that mark on your face?” 

“It is the Telak,” they answered. 

“Why do you put on such a mark?” continued 
the missionary. 

“It is an act of devotion and holiness to wear it. 
The Shastras commend it,” was the usual response. 
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“Tell me about these Shastras. How do you know 
that they are divine?” 

The Brahmins would explain a little about the 
sacred books of India, and then Carey would pro- 
duce a Gospel and ask: “Have you ever seen the 
Christian Shastras? It tells the story of the life of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

Again, he often saw worshippers bathing in the 
river, and would ask, “Can any one inform us how 
sin may be pardoned?” 

Almost always some one answered, “By bathing 
in the holy river.” Then sitting down on the ground, 
Carey entered into a conversation about sin and its 
remedy. One man declared that acts of merit or 
penance would cleanse away sin, and the missionary 
explained that it is about as reasonable to look for 
mangoes on an India fig tree, or cocoanuts on the 
date palm, as to expect to see the fruit of holiness 
from a sinful heart. Then Carey proceeded to tell 
the wondrous story of the great God who became 
Man, and lived on earth without sin, and at last 
died for sinners. 

Valuable as these preaching excursions were per- 
sonally, Carey was still discouraged by the lack of 
response and set about to find some better method 
of working. Finally, he wrote: 

We have formed a plan for setting up two colleges, 
for the education of twelve youths in each. I had some 
months ago set up a school, but the poverty of the na- 
tives caused them frequently to take their children to 
work. To prevent this we intend to clothe and feed them, 
and educate them for seven years in Sanskrit, Persian, 
etc., and particularly to introduce the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and useful sciences therein. We also intend 
to order types from England at our own expense and 
print the Bible, and other useful things in the Bengali 
or Hindustani languages. We have reason, indeed, to be 
very thankful to God for His kind providence, which 
enables us to lay out anything for Him. May our hearts 
be always ready! 

In 1800, four new missionaries sent out by the 
society were forbidden to land in British territory. 
In desperation, they sought refuge at Serampore, a 
Danish settlement, and were given protection and 
freedom to preach the gospel. Carey and his family 
joined them, and at last the long-hoped-for mission 
station was founded and large scale work begun. 
The little group purchased a house, with adjoining 
buildings for the printing and translation work, and, 
according to Moravian precedent, determined to 
live as one family. Any money earned individually 
by the missionaries was to be turned over to the 
common fund, each receiving four dollars a month 








for each member of his family. They drew up an 
agreement of principles as follows: 

(1) It is absolutely necessary that we set an 
infinite value upon immortal souls; (2) That we 
gain all information of the snares and delusions in 
which these heathen are held; (3) That we abstain 
from those things which would increase their pre- 
judices against the gospel; (4) That we watch all 
opportunities of doing good; (5) That we keep to 
the example of Paul, and make the great subject of 
our preaching, Christ the Crucified; (6) That the 
natives should have an entire confidence in us... 
(9) That we labour with all our might in forward- 
ing translations of the sacred Scriptures in the 
languages of India... (10) That we be constant in 
prayer and the cultivation of personal religion, to 
fit us for the discharge of these laborious and un- 
utterably important labours...(11) That we give 
ourselves up unreservedly to this glorious cause. Let 
us never think that our time, our gifts, our strength, 
our families, or even the clothes we wear, are our 
own. Let us sanctify them all to God and His cause. 
Oh that He may sanctify us for His work! No 
private family ever enjoyed a greater portion of 
happiness than we have done since we resolved to 
have all things common. If we are enabled to per- 
severe, we may hope that multitudes of converted 
souls will have reason to bless God to all eternity . . . 

These pioneer missionaries set to work eagerly. 
They all rose at six o’clock. The mission school 
began at seven, as did the printing business of the 
day. Carey himself usually worked in his garden 
from six until seven. At eight, all assembled for 
family devotion before breakfast, and then resumed 
their work until noon, when they lunched, bathed 
and read or rested until three. After that they 
studied the various native tongues or did household 
tasks. In the evening came street preaching, indoor 
services and private meetings for prayer, Bible 
study and personal fellowship. Many Scripture por- 
tions and tracts were distributed, resulting in several 
conversions. 

Carey gave most of his time to language study, 
showing such a gift for linguistic work that when 
the governor formed a college to train government 
workers, Carey was appointed professor of Bengali, 
Sanskrit, and Marathi. Carey accepted the position 
although uncertain of his qualifications, ‘and re- 
joiced in this new opportunity to influence young 
mén for Christ. This new work necessitated a change 
of schedule: Carey now stayed at Calcutta four 
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nights a week, and his days were filled to the brim 
with activity. The example of one day should be 
sufficient. 

“He rose at quarter to six, read a chapter from 
the Hebrew Bible and spent some time in private 
devotion. At seven the servants came in for family 
prayers in Bengali, after which, while waiting for 
his chota (little breakfast), he spent some time read- 
ing Persian with a munshi, and then a portion of 
Scripture in Hindustani. The moment breakfast was 
over, he settled down to the translation of the 
Ramayana from Sanskrit into English. At ten o’clock 
he went to the college, where his classes and other 
duties kept him until two p.m. On returning to his 
lodgings he examined a proof-sheet of his Bengali 
translation of Jeremiah until dinnertime. After this 
meal, assisted by the chief pundit of the college, he 
translated most of the eighth chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel into Sanskrit, until six o’clock when he sat 
down with a Telugu pundit more fully to study that 
language. At half past seven he preached in English 
to a congregation of forty persons, including one of 
the judges... At nine o’clock...he sat down and 
translated Ezekiel 11 into Bengali—which took him 
nearly two hours. He wrote a letter to a friend in 
England; then, after reading a chapter from his 
Greek Testament by way of private devotion, he 
went to bed...” 

Carey labored over his translation work, con- 
structing grammars and dictionaries for each lan- 
guage. During these years he revised his Bengali 
New Testament four times and finished translating 
the Old Testament into that language. By 1808 the 
missionaries had translated and printed portions of 
the Scriptures in Bengali, Mahrattam Orissa, Hin- 
dustani, Gujarati, Chinese, Sikh, Telinga, Kurmali, 
Burman, Persian and Sanskrit. The whole Bible had 
been made available to those who read Bengali, 
Hindustani, Marathi or Sanskrit. Of William Carey’s 
Bengali Bible, it has been said that it affected all 
Bengali prose that has been written since. 

Then one morning the missionaries woke to find 
the house filled with smoke. Fire was raging through 
the printing and translation sections. The main 
house was saved, but thousands of dollars’ worth of 
paper and type were utterly destroyed, as well as 
priceless translation materials. William Carey called 
his friends together and with characteristic persist- 
ence led them in rebuilding. The fire, far from 
destroying the mission, led it on to attempt greater 

(Continued on page 47, column 1) 
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Be Why Become 


@ Cheistion? i 


By STANLEY D. WALTERS 


WH no, ME? A Christian? Why should I be- 
come a Christian?” 

Well, maybe you shouldn’t. You’ve thought about 
it a lot, and maybe you have a good basis for your 
way of living. Just to make sure you have the facts 
right, though, how about hearing what a Christian 
has to say? 

There seem to be a lot of reasons: reasons for 
the head and reasons for the heart. There are 
reasons that seem sensible to those who already are 
Christians, but often these reasons seem senseless to 
non-Christians. People who are friendly toward 
Christianity will respond to reasons which fail to 
move those who are indifferent or hostile toward it. 

The reasons are of different sorts, too, connected 
with each of the parties involved. Of course you 
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are involved, and so the benefits which becoming a 
Christian will bring to you are important. You 
listen carefully to these reasons. But God is involved 
too, and so is the non-Christian world around you. 
Since these reasons do not involve you directly, it 
is easy to overlook them. But they are very im- 
portant. 

Now there is no doubt that Christianity brings 
real and lasting blessings to its followers, and these 
blessings are a powerful factor in moving people to 
Christ. This may seem selfish in a way; but if sin 
is bad for you, salvation must be good for you, and 
you can’t get away from it. 

There is the blessing of forgiven sin, and the 
peace of mind and conscience which follows. Mark 
Twain’s Huck Finn once commented, “Conscience 




















can take up more room than all the other parts of a 
fellow’s insides.” Everyone knows the truth of this 
homely saying. Those who have found the pardon 
of the Cross know also the freedom which comes in 
having a “conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men” (Acts 24:16). 


The Bible speaks very clearly of rewards for both 
sin and righteousness. The reward of sin is divine 
punishment. It includes eternal separation from 
God, and from all that is good and holy. The reward 
of righteousness is forever to be in the presence of 
God, of the highest good and happiness, growing in 
personality and spiritual stature. One of the bless- 
ings of being a Christian is the fact that the penalty 
for sin is lifted, and you are assured of God’s favor. 


Being at peace with God opens up new possibil- 
ities of happiness and joy. You were made by God 
in such a way that the very best of human enjoy- 
ment can be yours only in Him. Just as a train is 
built to run on tracks, so God has built you to live 
in harmony with Him. Anything else is disaster, 
wreckage, tragedy. That great Christian, St. Augus- 
tine, spoke from the experience of his own life when 
he prayed, “Thou hast formed us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless till they find rest in Thee.” 

There are other benefits, but these are enough 
to show that one powerful reason for becoming a 
Christian is the blessing of salvation. 

Now suppose you say, “But I’m happy just the 
way I am.” 

You don’t care about all the peace and joy ihat 
Christianity is supposed to bring. You’re having a 
good enough time the way things are, and don’t 
care to change. 

You want me to mind my own business. 

Well, this points out one flaw in reasoning that 
you should be a Christian because of its benefits. 
Not only is it selfish (in one way of looking at it), 
but if you say you already are happy, I have no 
appeal left to make to you. 

Now, in all fairness, it must be said that the 
Bible shows the life of the Christian as one which 
is genuinely better and happier than the way of the 
non-Christian world, whether that world knows it 
or not, or admits it or not. Jesus pointed out that 
men don’t want to come to Him, not because they 
are happy without Him, but because their deeds are 
evil. Just because you are satisfied with your present 
way of life doesn’t mean that the Christian way is 
not better. 

But this doesn’t really answer your objection. To 


find a stronger reason, we must leave the realm of 
human benefits and move to the relation of our lives 
both to God and to the world. 

For one thing, God “now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent” (Acts 17:30). A divine com- 
mand puts Christianity in a different light. God 
commands it because if He left it to your preference, 
you might never be jarred from your easy-going, 
selfish way of living. God commands it because He 
knows it to be best for you. He commands it be- 
cause He desires the fellowship of your redeemed 
life, for which man was created. He commands it 
because He wants to touch the non-Christian world 
with your life, and speed the fulfillment of His 
purposes, 

These are valid reasons for becoming a Christian. 
Only you don’t feel them so strongly as you do the 
benefits of Christianity. After all, do you have to 
change your whole way of living just to make God 
happy? And about the world—better look out for 
yourself; if you don’t, nobody else will! 

Well, this brings us to a showdown. You cannot 
escape the conclusion that the ultimate constraint 
in becoming a Christian is that God is sovereign, 
and He has a right to stipulate the conditions of our 
living. Of course if we follow His will, we will be 
happier; but the real reason for being a Christian 
is that God is Creator, and we are creature. He is 
the potter, we are the clay. And as St. Paul said, 
who ever heard of clay telling the potter what to 
make out if it?’ 

God created the first man and inaugurated the 
life-processes which brought you and me into ex- 
istence. Because He is our Creator, we are inevitably 
involved with Him. The answer to every objection 
to becoming a Christian is, “Ye are not your own” 
(I Corinthians 6:19). 

You are not your own because God made you to 
be His. But more than that, you are not your own 
because “ye are bought with a price.” The sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ forever robs you of every reason 
for taking your own way. 

In the face of the strong claims which both 
divine creation and redemption level upon you, 
would not any objection which you can give be 
petty, small, despiteful and selfish? 

Rather, say with the hymnist: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small. 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
END 
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By NINA DREW 


Nurse in Kashmir 


‘ ET ME TELL you about a typical day in our dis- 
pensary. 

In Kashmir everyone who does medical work is 
considered a “doctor,” but in reality the two lady 
missionaries in the Lolab Central Asian Mission Dis- 
pensary are just nurses painfully aware of their own 
limitations. 

At 8:30 a.m. the waiting-room begins to fill up, 
and the missionary, Bible in hand, enters and greets 
her patients. Immediately there is a cry of, “Look 
at me first, there is nobody at home and burglars 
may get in.” “No, look at me, I’m from a distance, 
and look, I have my twopence ready!” 

When the hubbub subsides the missionary ex- 
plains that she will look at each one in turn, but 
first she will read to them from God’s Word. Real- 
izing that resistance is of no use, all settle down with 
a sanctimonious expression, nodding heads furious- 
ly, agreeing with all that is said. There is perfect 
silence as the missionary seeks to exalt her Savior 
and explains that they can each one know the joy 
of sins forgiven. With a silent prayer that God will 
water the precious seed, the missionary closes the 
Book and calls in the first patients—a young boy 
and little girl brought by their mother. 

“And what is wrong with the little boy?” 

“I’ve brought him for an injection,” is the reply. 

“But there are many types of injections,” ex- 
plains the missionary. “You must tell me what is 
wrong, and [| will examine him, and if an injection 
is necessary I will give it.” 

“What does it matter what’s wrong with him? 
All he needs is an injection.” After a little more 
reasoning with her, the mother shows more coopera- 
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tion, and before long the little lad is treated, not 
with injections, but with nice sweet pills. 

“Now let us have a look at this little one. Why, 
she is very ill; it looks like pneumonia.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with her but worms, and 
if you don’t give her worm medicine, I will take her 
to Dr. X,” challenges the mother. 

The missionary explains that she probably has 
worms, but at present her chest is the main concern, 
and after dealing with that the worms will be dealt 
with later. What patience is needed to reason with 
the stubborn woman. Eventually the husband is 
brought in, and the situation explained to him, after 
which the treatment for the child is commenced. 

Then something happens which does not improve 
the already charged atmosphere. The mother has a 
fit of coughing, and before the missionary can pro- 
test, “Don’t spit in here,” the corner of the carpet 
is turned back and she is relieved of the load on 
her lungs. Although this is a relatively common 
occurrence, the missionary gets really firm, and pro- 
ceeds to pour on phenyle and clean up the mess, 
while husband and wife laugh uproariously at the 
amusing sight. 

The next patient relieves the stress and strain as 
she comes in. Advancing quickly to the missionary 
she proceeds to squeeze all the breath out of her 
with her embraces. This patient is a near neighbor, 
and considers herself in a different category from 
the rest. 

“Have you heard from your mother lately? And 
your sisters”? she asks. The missionary begins to 
wonder just what is behind this show of affection, 
when she suddenly announces, “I have come for a 
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little vaseline for my cracked heels. Oh, yes, I will 
send an egg for it when the hen lays, but she hasn’t 
laid one yet.” (She is probably only a month or two 
old yet!) 

By this time the people in the now packed wait- 
ing-room are growing impatient, and begin to bang 
on the door and shout their protests. So our affec- 
tionate neighbor is hustled out before she starts to 
name her other requests, and a couple of children 
with burns are brought in from a room full of vio- 
lently protesting patients. 

One. dressed in the latest “Parisian fashion” feels 
herself particularly insulted that she, like the rest, 
must sit and wait her turn. “Don’t you know who 
I am?” 

“Everybody is equal in this surgery,” the mis- 
sionary explains. 

The bandages from the next little patient are re- 
moved, and the missionary exclaims with joy. “What 
a difference! The area is now quite clean.” 

“‘Where’s the difference?” from the disgruntled 
father. “Why can’t you put good medicine on, so 
that it will be better by tomorrow?” 

The missionary sighs, and reminds herself that 
after all he has no idea of anatomy and physiology. 
She explains to him that it is not a matter of “good 
medicine,” but that he is largely responsible for the 
infection, in that he had not brought the child until 
two weeks after the accident had occurred, and he 
must now be patient. 

Next time the door opens a burly woman man- 
ages to push her husband through the door. “But 
he is a man and [ treat only women and children 
in this surgery,” protests the missionary. 

“If you had had to put up with him groaning all 
night with toothache, you would soon take out his 
bad tooth,” demands the wife. It is only a matter 
of seconds, so the missionary complies, and a mighty 
roar attends the removal of the offending molar. 
But the expression of the wife’s gratitude reaches a 
tangible form as she plants on the table enough corn 
flour to keep the two missionaries supplied with 
blanc mange for the rest of their lives. 

The missionary now announces that she is going 
upstairs for lunch, and with that announcement 
shuts the door quickly before a foot can bar the act, 
and runs upstairs to the accompaniment of, “But 
I’m in a hurry;” “But I’ve come all the way from 
the East End;” “But my child is howling to go 
home;” etc. 

Twenty minutes and lunch is over, and again the 








door is opened from within. The missionary is met 
by a whirlwind, as a mass of humanity forces its 
way through the half-open door, nearly carrying 
the missionary off her feet. When some degree of 
quietness is restored, she announces that not a soul 
will be seen until all return and take their seats in 
the waiting room. In any case she is going to read 
from the Gospel before starting the afternoon’s work. 

All settle down, and good humor gradually re- 
turns as the story of the Lost Sheep is shown on the 
flannelgraph. Excitement rises as the wolf ap- 
proaches the poor sheep, but bravo! the shepherd 
arrives first. There are tears in some eyes as the 
missionary explains that Christ loves us, and that 
He is “the Good Shepherd who gave His life for the 
sheep.” There is a quieter mood among the crowd 
when the story finishes, and as the missionary calls 
in the next two patients she hears some of them 
discussing the interesting story to which they have 
been listening. 

The afternoon’s work brings its difficulties, to be 
sure. There is the mother who tries to insist that the 
abscess on her child’s arm be opened at once, al- 
though it is still hard and not yet ready; the woman 
who has bought a vial of penicillin in the bazaar, 
and wants it injected for her rheumatism; the pa- 
tient who refuses pills and demands liquid medi- 
cine; the one who brings a prescription and insists 
that it be filled here; the mother who insists that she 
has become worse from the medicine, although the 
missionary has just overheard her telling her friends 
how much better she is. 

Yes, there are certainly causes for discourage- 
ment, as one considers the lies, the ingratitude, and 
the utter selfishness; but there are the unfailing 
promises of God on which the missionaries can rely 
in all circumstances. 

So the last patient has been seen, and the two 
friends settle down to their evening meal. Then to 
the evening’s work or relaxation, sometimes weary 
in body and mind and a little depressed at the atti- 
tude of their patients. But always, as faith rises, 
we rejoice in opportunities of service. 

We have sought to give a glimpse of the work as 
it really is, so that you may know how to pray for 
us and for other nurses serving Christ overseas: for 
strength, spiritual, mental and physical; for pa- 
tience; for His abiding love; and above all, for 
faith that will look past the difficulties, to His ulti- 
mate purpose of redemption for the people in this 
lovely land of Kashmir. END 
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ACTS Continued 


By Don Hillis 


| the Acts of the Apostles carries its readers through the 
dramatic and soul-stirring accounts of the life of the Early Church, this 
New Testament book does not reach a climax or even have a closing 
salutation. We may be sure, however, that it was neither carelessness 
on the part of the author, Luke, nor an accident of literary preservation 
which causes the Acts to be unfinished. 

Rather, we believe that this was the deliberate program of One who 
guided Luke’s pen. God’s Spirit well knew that only the beginning of 
the story had yet been told. Tragedies, victories, defeats and steady 
growth were to follow. He knew that lives as dynamic and stories as 
dramatic as those already told were yet to be added to the account. 
He saw the far-reaching missionary movement, the growth of the Church, 
the great evangelistic movements of His Spirit, the sufferings, persecu- 
tions and martyrdoms of twentieth century believers. 

If Chapter 29 were written in this mid-twentieth century period, it 
might read something like the following—with your name perhaps to 
be added later. 


30 And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came in unto 
him, 

31 Preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him. 


CHAPTER 29 


OW it came to pass that five of the brethren 
who had traveled as far as Ecuador, felt it 
laid upon their hearts to reach the barbarian 
Aucas for Christ. 
2 Having so determined, not a few days were 
spent in prayer and preparation. 
3 And on a certain day these five hazarded their 
lives for the name of Jesus and journeyed into the 
midst of the Aucas. 
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4 Whereupon the Aucas rushed upon them with 
spears and lances. 

5 Therefore called they upon God, saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive our spirits, and lay not this sin to 
their charge. 

6 And when they had said this, they entered 
into the presence of the Lord. 

7 Now when this news reached the ears of the 
church in America, many hearts were stirred to 
action for the sake of lost men everywhere. 

8 There was in the church much need for spir- 
itual awakening. 

9 Some of the brethren therefore cried unto the 
Lord that he might send upon them seasons of 
refreshing. 


10 And as they ministered and prayed unto the 
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Lord, the Holy Spirit said unto them, Separate, 
unto me, many young men for the work where- 
unto I have called them. 

11 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, 
went everywhere preaching the Word: the Lord 
working with them. 

12 For they were good men full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith and much people was added 
unto the church. 

13 In every great city throngs gathered to hear 
these brethren while multitudes turned in repent- 
ance toward God and faith in Jesus Christ. 

14 And lest the poor and orphans should be neg- 
lected, several men of honest report were ap- 
pointed in every congregation for the distribution 
of gifts in their behalf. 

15 Nor was the ministry to the children forgot- 
ten, for the saints remembered well the word of 
the Lord when he said, Suffer the little children 
to come unto me. 

16 Now some of the brethren had traveled as far 
as Colombia where they preached the gospel in 
public and from house to house. 

17 Howbeit the priests were grieved that they 
taught the people and preached through Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead. 

18 And they laid hands on some of them and put 
them in jail. Others they stoned, and yet others 
they drove from their homes. 

19 And when they had gathered the leaders to- 
gether they threatened them that they should 
speak henceforth to no man in this name. 

20 But the leaders answered and said unto them, 
We cannot but speak the things that we have seen 
and heard. 

21 Now it came to pass that Christians were scat- 
tered abroad and they went everywhere preach- 
ing the Word. 

22 And the Lord added unto the church daily 
such as should be saved. 

23 There were those of the household of faith in 
America who went to jungle areas of other lands. 

24 And at great sacrifice they lived among tribes 
who knew not God or his Son Jesus. These showed 
them much kindness. 


NO OPTION 


25 They abode therefore with them for many 
years, putting their dialects into written form and 
translating the Word of God into new tongues, 

26 Insomuch that the people of these tribes were 
amazed and they marveled saying, 

27 How read we every man in his own tongue 
wherein he was born? 

28 Nor was the work amongst the more noble 
neglected. for there were those who gave them- 
selves to the ministry of the Word among the stu- 
dents and those of higher learning, 

29 Opining and alleging that the wisdom of man 
is foolishness with God and that all men must be 
saved through the simplicity of the preached word. 

30 Now it came to pass that some of those who 
heard the word mocked, while others said, We 
will hear thee again in this matter. 

31 Yet others clave unto the word and believed, 
amongst whom were able men and women, not a 
few. 

32 You will be able to understand, brethren, my 
limitations in writing to you in detail concerning 
the use of gospel recordings. public address sys- 
tems, the radio and the printed page in the serv- 
ice of our Lord. 

33 Sufficient it is therefore to say unto you that 
through these things many have heard the Word 
of the Lord and have been baptized in the Name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins. 

34 And what shall I now say about our present 
opportunities except to remind you that there is a 
great and effectual door open unto you. 

35 Whereunto ye do well to take diligent heed, 
for there are yet multitudes who have not the 
knowledge of righteousness. I speak this to your 
shame. 

36 And now, brethren, I beseech you to be stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor 
is not in vain in the Lord. 

37 Finally beloved brethren, I commend you to 
the Lord and to the Word of His grace, which is 
able to build you up and to give you an inherit- 
ance amongst those who are saved. Grace be mul- 
tiplied unto you. Amen. 


Missionary service is not optional. It is not something that a disciple of Christ 
may either accept or reject, depending on his likes or dislikes, or on his frame of 
mind at the time. To be Christian is by definition to be missionary. Accepting 
Christ as Savior and following Him as Lord cannot conceivably be complete 
without participation in His program for making disciples of all nations. To the 
extent that any of us are non-missionary or anti-missionary, to that extent we are 
non-Christian or anti-Christian. 


—from the magazine Missions 
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TREN D of thought 


The Ecumenical Review It is precisely among the "non-habitual Christians" 
that there is beginning to appear, slowly and cautiously, in the church a 
new kind of piety, the most important characteristic of which is that it fore- 
goes any conscious "fostering" of an inner life. People are beginning to 
recognize that God has redeemed the whole man in all spheres of his life.../ 
If we seek to listen with the ears of our neighbors alongside us who are not 
at home in the church, we suddenly become quite clearly aware that in the 
sermon or religious talk words are used which have lost their original sense 
and force, appear out of date or at any rate are unintelligible.../ A word 
like "conversion," for example, has no longer about it any of the radiant 
lustre of the deliverance that is experienced when a man turns to Christ. / 
"Sin" has entirely ceased to be associated with God...The prototype of the 
"sinner" is (considered to be) the man or woman who lives more or less friv- 
olously. That sin, as a dangerous separation from God, is found in the dia- 
bolical self-awareness of "morally" blameless men and women is never dreamed 
of..." --Klaus von Bismarck, "The Christian Vocabulary: An Obstacle to Com 
munication?" 


American Association of University Professors Bulletin Recently a move- 
ment has gotten under way to establish some effective form of religious in- 


struction in our schools, especially in the colleges, as a means of over- 
coming the alleged immorality and nihilistic drift of the younger generation, 
..-Unfortunately, as soon as one examines concrete implications confusion 
makes itself strongly felt. The term "religious instruction" is semantically 
ambiguous. How does one teach religion? What kind of religion, to whom, 

and by whom?...When a secular college, whose doors are open to men and women 
of all faiths, undertakes to teach religion, it runs into a multitude of em- 
barrassing dilemmas.../ It is only by granting the young the freedom to ar- 
rive at their own spiritual truths and to seek out their God that the reli- 
gious spirit will be promoted in the colleges of this country. --Charles I. 
Glicksberg, "The Religious Motif in Higher Education" 


The Catholic Mind When the mutilated body of 6-year-old Mary de Coussin 
was found in a wooded area near Detroit...the Wayne County sheriff's detec- 
tive, Richard Novak, said she was an apparent victim of a sex deviate, / The 
girl's father, an employee of the Ford Motor Company, faced this tragedy with 
a blazing indictment of American society: "I wouldn't blame the man as much 

as the society which produces such men, It's a society that allows sex mag- 
azines on newsstands for kids to read; a society that measures Hollywood 

stars by their bosoms; and a society where the telling of dirty stories and 
the use of foul language are commonplace, These things produce sex perverts." 
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Scientific American (November 1957) The deepest abyss in the ocean and 
the highest mountain on the earth--Mount Everest--were conquered at the same 
time...To appreciate what exploring the greatest ocean deeps involves, you 
must keep in mind that if Mount Everest were dropped into the Philippine 
Trench, its peak would be a mile and a half below sea level. From the wa- 
ter's surface atop this fantastically deep chasm the ship drops a long, thin 
line to grope blindly for organisms in the ooze at the bottom of the trench. 
It is comparable to flying in an airplane six miles up and trying to snag 
animals on the ground with a grappling hook. --Anton F. Bruun of Denmark, 
Animals of the Abyss 


Scientific American "Our system of education tends to give chilcren the 
impression that every question has a single, definite answer, This is un- 
fortunate, because the problems they will encounter in later life will gen- 
erelly have an indefinite character. It seems important that during their 
years of schooling children should be trained to recognize degrees of uncer- 
tainty..." --John Cohen, Subjective Probability 


Ave Maria (Catholic Home Weekly) One of the prominent secular magazines 
-»easked Senator John Kennedy the same question that was put to Al Smith when 
he was campaigning for the Presidency: "...there could be a situation in 
which the dictates of your conscience and the demands of your country would 
conflict. In such a case, where would your higher loyalty be?"/ The Senator 
answered that he could not conceive of such a case, Neither can we. But 
then he added, "I can't act as a private individual does; my responsibility 
is to my constituents and to the Constitution. So if it comes to a conflict 
between the two, and not just a personal moral issue, I am bound to act for 
the interests of the many."/ This statement is confusing, and, we believe, 
unnecessary.../ John Kennedy, not Pius XII, is the Senator from Massachusetts, 
but any decision of conscience to be made by John Kennedy will be "a personal 
moral issue," 


J. B. Phillips The Preacher and the writer may seem to have an apparently 
easy task, At first sight it may seem that they have only to proclaim and 
declare, but in fact, if their words are to enter men's hearts and bear fruit, 
they must be the right words shaped cunningly to pass men's defences and ex- 
plode silently and effectually within their minds, This means in practice 
turning a face of flint towards the easy cliche, the well-worn religious cant 
and phraseology, dear no doubt to the faithful but utterly meaningless to 
those outside the fold. (Making Men Whole, Fontana, 1955) 


DOOR MAN: New prof at a women's college,/ For eight o'clock class over- 
due:/ He opened the door for one student/ And held it while fifty walked 
through, --Elizabeth Doffan Van Kirk, in American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


In India, Conversions Although caste distinctions are not 
now legally recognized in India, the centuries-old system still exists in 
most parts of the country. In protest against their hard lot, 200 thousand 
"yntouchables" (lowest order in the caste system) recently underwent a cere- 
mony to signify that they have left Hinduism and are now Buddhists, 


Foreign Fields Moving A report from Horace L. Fenton, 
Associate General Director of the Latin America Mission, points out that 
there are now as many Spanish-speaking people in New York City as there are 
in all Costa Rica. Indeed such numbers of immigrants from Central America 
and the West Indies are pouring into American cities that it seems to amount 
to a general exodus./ The Latin America Mission, with headquarters in Costa 
Rica, has brought one of its gifted couples home to launch work among the 
Ladinos of New York. Their first impressions after getting settled: "You'd 
think we were somewhere in Latin America! Most of the people in our build- 
ing are hispanos. Directly across the street is a tiny Spanish grocery 
store, and a record shop plays Spanish jazz most of the day...But there's 
one sad aspect to the picture. Probably due to unsavory living conditions 
and language problems...Spanish newspapers here talk about fights, juvenile 
delinquency, concubinage, knifings, etc., as everyday occurrences."/ Un- 
comfortable but inevitable thought: while American Christians are busy re- 
cruiting personnel and sending funds to evangelize Latin America, Europe, 
Asia (and rightly so), do they have a blind spot when it comes to the spir- 
itual needs of the Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Italians, Germans, Japanese, 
Syrians and Filipinos who live in the same city? Thousands upon thousands 
have immigrated since World War II. 


Elijah, the Widow, and Japan "Japan's missionaries and 


ministers will always tell you it's premature to send out missionaries, i.e., 
from Japan to other countries, They said that for 150 years in China, and 
soon 100 years in Japan, The principle is the same as in the story of Eli- 
jah and the widow. Though she had only two cakes, one for herself and one 
for her son, Elijah brazenly asked for one...What happened? When she began 
to give, she had more than enough./ The same applies to missionary giving 
of men, materials and money...For 150 years of missionary work in China... 
foreign missionaries actually taught and trained us Chinese not to be for- 
eign missionaries, This was an eternal loss to the Chinese church--a loss 
which we're still reaping. Don't make the same fatal mistake in Japan," 
Dr. Timothy Dzao, now of Indonesia, speaking to the executive committee of 
the Japan Evangelical Overseas Mission, a newly organized Japanese national 
missionary program 
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Comparisons An article by W. Elwyn Davies in the September 
issue of Progress calls attention to the fact that "Brazil has almost exactly 
seven times as many missionaries as Quebec, on the basis of population, and 
an evangelical community about ten times as great...In the Bahamas there is 
one worker for every 350 of the population. In Chile...one...for every 9000. 
In Quebec...one...for every 62,000." And since there is also an almost com- 
lete blackout on evangelical broadcasting in the French language in Canada, 
there is no possibility of overcoming the shortage of missionaries through 
radio work, 


Islam and Communism A penetrating analysis of the alleged 
disagreement between Islam and Communism appeared in the foreign affairs 
column of the New York Times some weeks ago. The argument is often heard 
that--since Islam is committed so strongly to belief in God while Communism 
is atheistic--Communism will never have a strong appeal in Moslem countries./ 
Charles Malik, Christian statesman from Lebanon, disagrees, So does Max 
Weston Thornburg, an American who has acted as advisor to such Near East 
governments as Iran and Turkey, In a report prepared for the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc., Thornburg writes: "My own observations agree with the 
opinion expressed by Malik.../ Both Communism and Islam are conceptions of 
a universal society based on equality and striving toward social justice; 
both think of reform in terms of cataclysm, the sudden change that will 
make all things news in both, social idealism goes together with moral pro- 
test against the laxity of the world."/ C. F. Sulzberger, Times writer, 
adds: "At no time has Islam automatically opposed the U.S.S.R. for reasons 
of pure ideology. Even a decade ago, old King Ibn Saud, keeper of the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, told me: 'There are no differences between So- 
viet Russia and ourselves--only friendship.'/ It is therefore of paramount 
importance to avoid the error of postulating policies on mirages...We must 
never assume--as we so often have--that Islam is as irrevocably opposed to 
Communism as it was a millennium ago to Christianity. Such isn't the case," 


What the Others Forget "Hinduism teaches that God is near, 
but it forgets that He is holy. Mohammedanism teaches that God is great, 
but forgets that He is loving. It knows Him as King, but not as Father, 
Buddhism teaches that this earthly life is fleeting, but it forgets that 
God sent us to do work, and that we must do it while it is day. Confucian- 
ism teaches that we must live in a great framework of sacred relationships, 
but it forgets that in the midst of these we have a living help and a per- 
sonal fellowship with the Eternal God, in whose lasting presence is our 
home, What the other religions forget, or never knew, Christianity tells 
us in the fuiness of its truth." --Quoted by J.P. McCallie in "Men and Mis- 


sions," The Southern Presbyterian Journal, October 9, 1957, 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 3 

HEBREWS 13:17-24 (1) Find two additional elements of self-sacrifice in wv. 
17, 18. Did the author believe that intercessory prayer was effective (v. 19)? 
Do I? (2) How does the benediction gather up the teaching of the epistle 
concerning: (a) what God has done for us (v. 20); (b) what He will do 
in us (v. 21)? 


promise of what Christ purposes for you. (4) Summary: List the aspects 


(3) Phrase v. 21 in such a way that it becomes a personal 


of the new covenant which are said to be “better.” 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4 
PSALM 73 (1) What is the basic problem expressed in the Psalm? (2) 
What are the characteristics of the wicked —their attitude toward God, 
toward other men, their thought life, overt behavior? What is their effect 
on other men (vv. 10-14)? (4) Under what circumstances does the writer 
receive his answer (v. 17)? Am I always requiring specific answers from 


God although unwilling to wait upon Him in His way? 


SUNDA7/, JANUARY 5 

PSALM 40 (1) Examine the triumphant witness which the Psalmist bore to 
the power of God in his life (vv. 1-5). What was his experience? Is my 
testimony equally vital? (2) Did he think it important to bear witness (wv. 
9, 10)? Why (v. 3b)? (3) Is there any indication that the Psalmist had 
a struggle with sin (vv. 11-15)? What was his source of help (vv. 13-17; 
cp. Rom. 7:24, 25)? (4) Think of the prophetic meaning of wv. 6-8 (cp. 
Heb, 10:5-9). 


MONDAY, JANUARY 6 

PSALM 69 (1) Discover David’s attitude of heart and mind when he wrote 
this. (2) Consider how he experienced reproach because of his relationship 
to God, from both enemies (v. 4) and family (v. 8). (3) Think how this 
reproach was supremely borne by the Lord Jesus on the cross, (Cp. v. 9 
with Jn. 2:17 and Rom. 15:3; cp. v. 21 with Mark 15:23). (4) What has 
been my attitude in suffering any abuse for the sake of Christ (Heb. 13:13) ? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7 

PSALM 22 (1) First read the Psalm making note of the personal needs of the 
Psalmist. Is there an example here of spiritual frankness? (2) Again read 
the Psalm noting the Messianic implications of vv. 7, 8, 16, 18. Now read the 
story of the Crucifixion (Matt. 27-23-50) comparing this with Ps, 22. What 
impresses you most about the Person of Christ in His death? (3) Meditate 


2 


exodus from Egypt, read Heb. 11:23-29 and Acts 7:2-36 (Ps. 114). The 
law had been given on Mt. Sinai, after the exodus (Ex, 20-40) and the 
people had stayed there about a year. “Numbers,” in Greek, means “num- 
bering of people” which occurs in chap. 1 and 26, but the Hebrew meaning 
“in the wilderness” seems to better depict the contents of the book. This 
wilderness is not necessarily a sandy desert, but very probably there were 
oases and streams of water around the Sinai Peninsula. The theme of the 
book is centered around two characters—the character of a sinful, rebel- 
lious nation and the righteous, long-suffering character of God. As you 
study through the book, make a list of occasions in which the Israelites 


rebel, and God's action as they rebel. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 26 
NUMBERS 1 (1) At a crucial time in the history of the children of Israel, 


Moses numbers the people with the aid of Aaron and a representative from 


each of the twelve tribes. Note the carefulness with which the people are 


numbered according to families and tribes—the concern of the Lord for 
each person. Be on the look-out for this throughout the book (John 
10:27-29; Matt. 10:29-31). 
tasks (verses 47-53)? Why were they not numbered (Deut. 18:1-8; Josh. 
21)? 


this same kind of obedience still necessary in God’s sight? Do you know 


(2) Who were the Levites and what were their 
(3) In verse 51, notice the strict observance of God’s command. Is 


this obedience in your life? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27 

NUMBERS 2 (1) In your mind or on paper, see the plan of the camp that 
God had commanded. Where were the Levites situated in this plan (1:53) ? 
Why were they there? (2) Notice that the Levites were chosen for this 
particular position of taking care of the temple and representing the people. 
Evidently God was concerned enough for their worship of Him to set them 
aside from the other important task of defending the camp. Do you leave 
this aspect out in your group planning of activities? Ps, 127:1—God con- 


sidered both areas important. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28 

NUMBERS 3 (1) The Levites, descendants of Aaron (Ex. 6:25), had par- 
ticular duties (verses 7, 8; Lev. 10:8-13) and were wholly given to these 
tasks (verse 9). Are you willing to give yourself wholly to the Lord in 
tasks, and in life, or are there particular areas where there is a half-hearted 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 12 

PSALM 2 (1) According to the statement of God in wv. 4-6 and of the Son 
in vv. 7-9, why is it “vain” or ineffective in any era for rulers or councils 
meeting together to rebel against God and His rule and stubbornly imagine 
they can ultimately reject the Lord Jesus Christ? Cp. Acts 4:25-28. (2) 
Instead what should be their attitude and action (vv. 10-12)? (3) Why is 
fear and trembling coupled with service and rejoicing? (4) Compare the 


consequences of trust to those of rebellion. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 13 

PSALM 4 (1) David has confidence in God’s mercy through his past experi- 
ence with Him. Is this true of me? (2) Cp. v. 3 with Isaiah 43:7, 21; 
Eph. 1:3-14, The God of “my righteousness” (v. 1) enables me to make 
“sacrifices of righteousness” (v. 5). What are they? Cp. Ps. 51:17; Heb. 
13:15, 16. (3) Note the good advice of wv. 4, 5. (4) Do I have the inner 
gladness (v. 7) and peace of mind (v. 8) which He gives? Cp. Phil. 4:6, 7. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 14 

PSALM 5 (1) What does God teach me here about prayer and worship from 
David’s experience? Does the One who is the source of my power and 
righteousness hear not only my words, but my meditation and hopeful ex- 
pectation directed to Him at the beginning of each day? (2) What do I 
learn of God in the Psalm? Does my hatred of evil indicate my relationship 
to such holiness? (3) If I trust and love Him, why do I have every reason 
to be jubilantly confident? 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15 

PSALM 55 (1) Read through, noting natural divisions in thought (by sub- 
ject or person addressed); then re-read, imagining yourself the one whose 
friend has turned against him. The exact circumstances are not known, but 
(2) What is his first desire (vv. 6-8) ? 


It has been said that escape to “rest in the wilderness” leads only to the 


the reactions show their closeness. 


realm of temptation. (3) What does he desire for the enemy (vv. 9, 15, 19, 
23); for himself (vv. 16-18, 22, 23c)? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 16 
PSALM 58 (1) Of what is the writer accusing the “mighty lords” (vv. 1, 2)? 


(2) Why is their existence a spiritual problem to godly men living in the 
midst of this (v. 11)? (3) Consider whether the Christian has a right to be 
“tolerant” of flagrant deliberate defiance of God. The need for physical 


defeat of an enemy was a more clear-cut matter in the days when God’s 
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promises were being given through a nation. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 17 

PSALM 59 Three parallel portions divide the Psalm. (1) What does the 
writer desire for himself (vv. 1, 2, 4b, 5, 10)? (2) How does he describe 
his enemy and relationship with his enemy (vv. 3, 4a, 6, 7, 14, 15)? (3) 
Why is it important that the enemy be punished and so obviously (v. 13b) ? 
(“Slay them not” in v. 11 means not to use a means of quick death.) Each 
division has a section of petition, of description of the enemy and praise for 
God. (4) Summarize the characteristics of God in wv. 8-10 and 16, 17. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18 
PsALM 60 This prayer (Miktam) is unique in being labeled “for instruc- 


, 


tion,” and the latter 8 verses are repeated in Psalm 108. The place, names 
and word about Joab may tie this in with II Sam. 8. There is fear that the 
many promises are not being fulfilled, and reverses are the order of the day. 
(1) What shows that these may be justified (v. 1)? The names all refer 
to various promises in a composite form, and to the power God has over 
nations and cities. (2) Consider for a moment the difference to us day by 
day if we honestly believed that God’s help alone is enough (v. 11) for us 


to “do valiantly.” (Cp. Rom. 1:16). 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 19 

PSALM 61 An exiled king looks to God while his faithless beloved son con- 
trols the kingdom. (1) Note each request he makes and the reason for it. 
(2) Consider each carefully again. Which are in relation to God? (3) 
What does he desire for “the king’? (4) What difference would all these 
make in any believer's life if truly answered? The rock (v. 2) is better 
described as “too high for me.” (5) What does this show further of God’s 
ability? (6) Note the confidence of the writer in the answers (v. 8). 


MONDAY, JANUARY 20 

PSALM 85 (1) How has God blessed His people (vv. 1-4)? (2) Yet often 
what specific requests (vv. 4-8) must I still make of God even though I 
recognize Him already as the God of my salvation (v. 4) and the author 
of much blessing? In v. 6 notice the purpose of true revival. (3) What 
enables me to hear when God speaks (v. 8)? What is His message (vv. 
8-13)? Note the wonderful relationships in vv. 10, 11 and consider how 
they have been perfectly fulfilled in the Lord Jesus and in our life in Him. 
Cp. John 1:14-17; 14:27; Rom. 3:22-26; II Cor. 5:21. 
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ae COMMANDS of the Lord Jesus to His disciples 
are without reference to historical context. They 
are not qualified by the world situation, nor miti- 
gated by the passage of time. 

The simple, severe words, “forsake... deny... 
follow” are fast becoming meaningless to us of the 
mid-twentieth century American church. We are 
either inclined to feel that the passage of two thou- 
sand years has somehow diluted the categorical 
force of His words, or that the political and moral 
deterioration of the age eclipses these principles in 
its crushing advance, or that modern culture has 
necessitated the substitution of such words as “as- 
sert... develop ... organize.” 

In dealing with the children of Israel, God re- 
peatedly warned them to remember the wonders 
which He had worked on their behalf and His com- 
mands to them. If He could say to them, “Only take 
heed to thyself... lest thou forget the things which 
thine eyes have seen... these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine heart... when 
thou shalt have eaten and be full; then beware lest 
thou forget the Lord...” how much more can He 
say it to us, who have His words written not on 
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SPOAKE 
FOLLOW 


By Tom Howard 


tables of stone, but on tables of the heart. 

Christ’s words to His disciples, “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away: but my words shall not pass away,” 
evidence no provision on His part for the gradual 
watering down of His words through the centuries. 
The principles which He laid down as a pattern for 
those who would follow Him were not momentary, 
arbitrary rules of conduct, designed to give the 
Church a good start, then to be relaxed when things 
got moving. They were principles which from the 
foundation of the world had governed all life, and 
more specifically, were illustrated in His own life 
and death. 

Without the death of a grain of wheat, there is 
no fruit. Without travail there is no birth. And 
thus it was to be with His disciples. But we, by 
some juggling of eternal principle, have somehow 
become exempt from these commands...or so it 
seems. 

If, then, the passing of nineteen centuries affords 
no grounds for lightly esteeming His commands, 
surely the changing political scene does. The world 
situation has reached an impossible juncture. Ten- 
sions have risen to a strained pitch. Diplomatic ties 
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are tautened to the snapping point. Institutions are 
crumbling, empires are tottering, philosophies are 
proving a mockery, and total disintegration is a 
perfectly plausible concept. 

How can we hope to make the voice of the gospel 
heard in the midst of the maelstrom? How can the 
Church of the Lord Jesus, a body of which most 
people have never even heard, expect to maintain 
itself when kings and governments can _ hardly 
stand? Surely there is some justification for our 
setting aside these original principles. We must 
return to them some day, but right now we must 
maintain a decent standard of living, and keep an 
eye open for the H-bomb and missiles. 

The New Testament answers such defeatism with 
strong confidence. The timing of the Messiah’s 
advent could not have been worse by all reasonable 
standards. The world was in the grip of Roman 
tyranny, and vacillating demi-gods ruled Palestine 
with a cowardly sadism that made a mummery of 
justice. But the Messiah came, and fulfilled every 
part of His calling. There was no frustration or 
thwarting of what God had ordered from all 
eternity. 

To assure the disciples that God’s plans did not 
end with His return to Heaven, Jesus, after speaking 
to them about the furious times to come, said with- 
out apology, “And this gospel of the kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world.” 

And, lest they should seek to excuse their fear 
in terms of the world situation, He prefaced this 
with, “See that ye be not troubled.” Of what matter 
was it that they were to be brought before kings and 
magistrates, and be persecuted, hated of all men, 
exiled, sawn asunder? 

There was no debate when the Early Church ran 
into threatenings and opposition. Their prayer was, 
“Lord, behold their threatenings; and grant unto 
thy servants that with all boldness they may speak 
thy word.” The rising up of the kings of the earth, 
and the taking counsel of the rulers against the Lord 
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was merely the fulfilment of part of God’s plan, and 
the word was sure: “Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces...” 
Political confusion and impossible world situations 
were not grounds for setting aside the original 
“forsake, deny, follow.” 

But surely the vastly changed cultural scene de- 
mands a re-interpretation of these narrow principles 
laid down by Christ. The principles of forsaking 
things, self-denial and following can be expected 
to bring forth nothing but catcalls from the man of 
the present day, whose philosophical criteria are 
gain, self-assertion and independence. — But what 
about disciples of Jesus Christ? May they not 
qualify the pattern which He laid down in terms of 
modern culture? 

From nearly every pulpit one hears lamentation 
over the effeminate and materialistic ways of the 
Church in America. We have fallen on evil days, 
says the preacher. 

But the travesty is that we are thoroughly enjoy- 
ing it. We nod assent to the denunciation and shake 
our heads gloomily over the situation, and never 
purpose a return to our first love. We are resigned 
to our materialism, and are willing to go on in it. 

“Isn’t this worldly?” laughs Mr. 20th Century 
Christian, dragging his new 35-inch Tv set into the 
living room. We debate over amusements, pastimes 
and possessions, utterly oblivious of the fact that 
there is but one touchstone, one bar at which to 
test all actions and motives: Calvary. It was there 
that the forsaking, self-denial and following of the 
Lord Jesus led Him. The Cross alone was the 
measure of His love. 

Our definition of “forsake” is, “Bring along all 
your talents, personality and vigor, and the Lord 
will really use you.” 

Our definition of “deny” is, “Develop yourself 
to the full.” 

And our definition of “follow” is, “Be a leader, 
go into the field where you can make a name for 
yourself.” 

We thrill with shame when we see the price of 
obedience that five paid on a South American beach. 
After a few platitudes about the blood of the 
martyrs being the seed of the Church, we return to 
the comics. 

In a.p. 1958 as in A.p. 50, the command of the 
Lord Jesus to His disciples is “forsake, deny, fol- 
low.” Not otherwise will the crown be gained. By 
no lesser strategy will the battle be won. END 
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Many PEOPLE inside and outside the Christian 
Church cannot understand why its missionaries 
should seek to make converts of individuals who ad- 
here to other ancient and honored religions. To 
them it smacks of intolerance, provincial narrow- 
mindedness. It seems inconsistent with the liberal 
attitudes of an age where we believe that everyone 
should have the right to “live and let live.” The 
average person with a sophomore’s knowledge of 
comparative religion, especially if he is somewhat 
shaky in his own faith, may find the arguments 
against missionary activity very plausible. 

It is important therefore that Christians under- 
stand the basic concepts of non-Christian religions. 
In our approach to those of a non-Christian cultural 
background it is essential to know the thought con- 
tent which they will give to the words we use in our 
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Christian vocabulary. Furthermore, an understand. 
ing of non-Christian beliefs will drive us back to the 
fundamentals of our own faith and will result in a 
deeper appreciation of the gospel’s relevance to all 
men. 

With this in mind, an analysis of the Hindu re- 
ligion will help us enter into the missionary situation 
as it exists in many parts of India. 

Hinduism is perhaps the oldest organized religion 
in the world. It goes back some 1500 years before 
Christ. It is quite impossible to deal with the whole 
growth and development of Hinduism, for the reli- 
gion evolved over the centuries making changes as 
the years passed, adding new doctrines as they were 
felt necessary. 

When missionaries go to India today, they find 
two kinds of Hinduism at work among the people. 
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For lack of better words, we describe the one as 
Lower Hinduism and the other as Higher Hinduism. 
In the villages and among the common people who 
represent almost 80 per cent of the population, you 
will find Lower Hinduism. It is characterized by 
superstition, degrading ceremonies, polytheism (the 
worship of many gods), along with all the undesir- 
able features of the caste system. This caste system 
divides society into some 2400 classes, all separated 
from each other and yet held together by the power 
and authority of the priests. This kind of Hinduism 
is doomed to perish. 

Higher Hinduism, which is held by a small 
minority, is an intellectual, philosophical religion. 
It has produced a great many thinkers down the 
ages. From its ranks have come men who have seri- 
ously grappled with the problems of human exist- 
ence, the meaning of life, the presence of evil, the 
higher life and how to discover that life. The great 
Hindu thinkers had faced every philosophical prob- 
lem known to man long before the Greeks ever came 
on the scene. This kind of Hinduism has said some 
very searching things about life and the destiny of 
man. 

Two basic assumptions govern the religious atti- 
tudes of all Hindus. The first is known as karma, 
the belief that every deed committed by man re- 
ceives a reward. If you have lived a wicked life, in 
the next rebirth (known as transmigration) your 
lot will be much worse. If you have lived what may 
be called “the good life,” your next rebirth will be 
considerably improved. The soul of man goes 
through many transmigrations before it reaches its 
eternal rest. Behind this belief is the underlying 
assumption that life in all its detail is governed by 
strict justice. Everything in life will receive its re- 
ward whether it be good or bad. 

The second conviction in Hinduism is the belief 
that the only real thing in life is the spirit. The 
spiritual life is the only real life and therefore man’s 
life is unreal and meaningless if it is not lived in 








true appreciation of the things of the spirit. 

Arising out of these two beliefs is the Hindu 
desire for salvation. The Hindu believes that every- 
thing in life has a binding effect on him. He be- 
lieves that life goes on endlessly until it reaches 
perfection. But if the Hindu wants to break this 
karma, this endless succession of rebirths; if he 
wants to be delivered from the unrelieved monotony 
of human existence, he must strive to break the 
chain of transmigrations. This is done by entering 
into the demands of the spiritual life. 

But what is the spiritual life? The Hindu who is 
truly seeking salvation through a spiritual life be- 
lieves that it only comes about through intense 
physical and mental concentration upon the Power 
behind the universe, which he calls the World Soul 
or Brahman. By intense meditation, rigorous physi- 
cal exercise, prayer and worship, withdrawal from 
the ordinary duties of life, the Hindu believes that 
his spirit will ultimately become one with the Spirit 
of the Universe. This is salvation. This is the only 
way he will be delivered from endless rebirth. Thus 
the Hindu seeks to lose all consciousness of existence 
and tries to be lost in the being of God. 

The Hindu stresses the importance of knowledge 
in this respect. It is only as you know yourself as 
one with God that salvation becomes a reality. Once 
you realize that this world is unreal, once you know 
that everything worthwhile is Spirit, you will try to 
cultivate the truly spiritual life in order to escape 
the miseries of existence. The Hindu believes that 
the soul of man and the Soul of God (or the Uni- 
verse) are identical. Once you discover this and are 
content to be lost in God, you discover salvation- 
deliverance. 

Before we evaluate Hinduism in the light of Jesus 
Christ our Lord we must be fair by saying that there 
are many great elements in the Hindu religion. Let 
us look at them briefly. 

Hinduism is seriously concerned about the prob- 
lem of evil. This is always commendable. Hinduism 
is eager for man to discover the highest form of 
life and its meaning. This is noteworthy. Hinduism 
finds its strength in three great forces within its life: 
the Vedas, the Brahmans and the caste system. 

The Holy Books known as the Vedas are the 
foundation of all religious belief. There is an al- 
most superstitious reverence for the words of these 
books which they believe were spoken directly by 
God to the ears of men long before they were put 
into writing. Second, the priestly class known as the 
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Brahmans has been responsible for holding the In- 
dian people together. Very early in the history of 
India, these men secured control over the religious 
life of the people, and up until modern times they 
have been honored and obeyed by all Hindus. Third, 
the caste system has helped to preserve Indian 
society from complete anarchy. It gave men a sense 
of security even though it robbed them of their 
liberties. The fact that the Indian community has 
been content to live under this bondage for thou- 
sands of years clearly indicates the powerful hold 
it has on them. 

Hinduism tries to appeal to every Indian. If you 
want intellectual religion you will find it. If you 
want colorful religion, Hinduism with its temples 
and ceremonies will provide it. If you want religion 
with home rites, festivals for all important occasions, 
you will find these. 

This ancient religion also has a great respect for 
the past and its attainments. It is the oldest organ- 
ized religion known to man and it is only natural 
that Hindus should revere the past with almost 
slavish allegiance. Only in modern times has the 
break with the past begun. Modern Hindus are 
trying to break away from many of the beliefs and 
observances of the past and are trying to give Hin- 
duism a new interpretation in the light of modern 
man’s problems. 

As a world religion in which men have tried to 
find the answers to life’s perplexities, Hinduism has 
many weaknesses. Inquiry into this religion shows 
it to be inadequate to meet the deepest needs of 
man or to do justice to the facts of divine revelation 
as supremely shown in Jesus Christ. Let us examine 
five of its major weaknesses. 

(1) Hinduism is not built upon the facts of 
divine history, but upon the speculations of men 
reaching out for spiritual truth. Hinduism is a 
religion which evolved out of man’s ability to think, 
to meditate, to search after divine truth. Because 
it is cold and intellectual, Higher Hinduism has 
never appealed to the masses. Buddhism was a re- 
volt against this arid intellectualism. 

But just because a man thinks seriously about the 
nature of life does not mean that his conclusions 
are correct. The Scripture tells us that “there is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof is death” (Proverbs 14:12). Man needs 
something more than good religious insight. He 
needs revelation. He needs Someone to break through 
into his life, clearly revealing what God requires of 
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him. Nowhere in Hinduism will you find such a 
declaration as you have in the Gospel of John, “The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” The Eter- 
nal God came into history and revealed Himself, not 
leaving man to wander hopelessly in the maze of 
human reasonings. The Living God came to earth. 
He took flesh, He spoke, He lived, died, rose again. 
Only in Jesus Christ do we know who God is and 
what He requires of us. Such an element is alto- 
gether missing in Hinduism. 

(2) Because Hinduism is not built upon the 
facts of divine revelation but upon human philos- 
ophy, it has no correct understanding of the nature 
of God. Hinduism speaks of God as “It.” The 
Christian knows God as Love. Admittedly some 
branches of Hinduism speak of the power of love 
but when you examine the belief, you see that it is 
man’s love for God and not God’s love for man. 
Nowhere in Hinduism will you find a parallel to 
“God commendeth his love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Romans 
5:8). 

If the Hindu thinks about God loving man, it is 
only because he believes that man has done some- 
thing which deserves God’s love. Not so in Chris- 
tianity. God loves man no matter what he is, no 
matter what sin he has committed, no matter how far 
he may have drifted away from Him. God loves 
man in spite of all his sinfulness and seeks to draw 
him to Himself. He hunts him down, ever desiring 
to restore the sinner to His fellowship. 

Furthermore, this God of love was willing to pay 
the penalty for man’s sin and disobedience. Seeing 
man’s evil, God took it upon Himself. We know that 
He has done this, not through mental speculation, 
but as a fact of history, anchored to the life of Jesus 
Christ. Christ came into the world to reveal the 
Father’s love, to make Himself one with men, to 
assume the burden of their guilt, to die for their 
sins. He did not come to teach men how they could 
save themselves. He came to save. That is why 
John could write, “We love him because he first 
loved us, and gave himself for us.” 

The natural mind of man cannot conceive of 
God’s loving him. The fact that God really loves us 
never dawns upon us until we come under the power 
and influence of Jesus Christ and His Church. We 
Christians are so accustomed to think of God as 
Love that it comes almost as a surprise and shock 
to learn that there are multitudes of people for whom 
God is “It” and never thought of Him as Love. 








(3) Hinduism is extremely pessimistic about 
life. According to the Hindu, the only real thing in 
life is the Spirit of the Universe. Consequently, 
human history and man’s life are empty and mean- 
ingless, a shadow, something vague and unimpor- 
tant. This is one of the reasons why missionaries 
have a difficult time trying to help Hindus under- 
stand that this present life has meaning. The Hindu 
does not want to talk about the facts of history, for 
what is this present passing life when compared 
with the endless rebirths which are before him? 
The Christian tries to help him see that this life has 
meaning because God came into it and lived it in 
the form of man. He was willing to be born in 
poverty; willing to be educated and trained like 
other children; willing to work long hours making 
chairs and tables; willing to rub shoulders with men 
and to share their problems, sorrows and joys. He 
fully lived this life, yet without sin. And because 
God has come, life is filled with meaning and pur- 
pose. It is delivered from the gloom of futility. We 
know that this world and its problems mean some- 
thing to God and, if they mean something to Him, 
this life can have meaning for us. 

Hinduism’s pessimistic outlook on life has had 
dreadful results in India. It accounts for the social 
inaction, the unprogressive spirit, the willingness to 
accept things as they are, the insensitivity to suffer- 
ing and despair. But Christ can give the Hindu a 
proper sense of the value and importance of living. 

(4) Hinduism has no appreciation for the prob- 
lem of man’s sin. For the Hindu, salvation comes 
through knowledge and the resultant self-effort. To 
be in a state of ignorance is man’s worst fault, but 
it can be easily remedied. It is assumed that once 
man discovers the correct knowledge about life and 
God he will find release from all his struggles. 
There is release in Hinduism but not redemption. 
Yet such release is temporary because the source of 
the trouble, man’s enslavement to his sinful nature, 
has not been touched. 

Christianity is redemptive. The just and holy 
God dealt with man’s sin in a real and concrete way 
through the death of His Son. The Hindu has little 
sense of being separted or alienated from God. He 
must be made aware that in all his wrongdoing he 
is responsible to God. He has to see that he is not 
existentially identical with God but the very opposite 
of God. Only when he comes to see himself as a 
sinner will the love and grace of God mean anything 
to him. 
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This is not an easy thing to bring about. The 
natural man rebels at being classified as a sinner 
or, even if he is willing to admit it reluctantly, he 
never takes its implications seriously. Only when 
men are faced with the Cross do they begin to 
understand what it cost God to make atonement for 
the sins of the world. 

Christ was made sin for us. He became the Sin 
Bearer. If man would experience redemption from 
sin and not just temporary release from a guilty 
conscience, he must permit God to love him and to 
forgive him. However, this forgiveness is not to be 
compared with that of an indulgent father who never 
really faces the errors of his children. Jesus Christ 
faced the meaning of our sin and suffered its pain. 

Tilak, the great Indian Christian who was con- 
verted from a Sikh family to Christ, tells a story 
of his childhood which illustrates this. As a boy 
he committed a fault against the traditions of his 
family and deserved severe punishment. His father 
sent him to his room where he awaited his punish- 
ment in great terror. Presently his father came to 
him. He explained the serious nature of his deed. 
Then he took up the stick which Tilak imagined 
was to be the instument of his own punishment and 
began to beat himself. The boy was cut to the heart 
as he understood that his father was willing to bear 
his punishment. When Tilak became a Christian, 
his understanding of God as One who in Christ 
bears our sins was enriched by this experience of 
his youth. Hinduism must be faced with the prob- 
lem of sin and brought to understand that only a 
loving and gracious God can forgive and restore 
sinful men. 

(5) Hinduism is a national religion with no 
outreach to all men. Even if you were to adopt 
Hinduism as your own religion, you could never be 
included in the Hindu family. To be a Hindu de- 
pends upon race and color. Christianity sweeps 
aside all barriers of race and color. To be a Chris- 
tian does not depend upon natural birth but upon 
spiritual birth. Christian faith is not limited as to 
race but is world-wide in appeal. 

Whenever Christianity invades other lands, it 
eventually challenges the national religion. This is 
what is happening in India today. The presence of 
Christianity has helped to undermine some of the 
deep-rooted prejudices of traditional Hinduism and 
is perhaps slowly opening the way for India’s final 
salvation. 


(Continued on page 47, column 1) 
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An Open Letter 


NAME WITHHELD 


to Teachers 


I wisH I could share with you the intense concern 
which I feel about the acute shortage of high school 
teachers in our mission, in view of the opportunities 
of this type of work. Our field secretary was saying 
only recently how disappointed he was that, among 
all the candidates offering their services, so very 
few were teachers; especially as he felt there was 
every indication of a tremendous future before our 
schools in Lahore, Bombay and Panchgani. 

Here is a splendid chance to shape the lives of 
young Christian girls, and to prepare them gradu- 
ally for leadership. The demand by influential non- 
Christian families for the admission of their 
daughters to our day schools far, far exceeds our 
ability to meet that need. We expect that in big 
cities such as Bombay there will be, in the future, 
more evangelistic campaigns in English to reach the 
educated middle classes, and the likelihood is, as 
the experience of evangelists indicates, that those 
with some Christian background, such as a mission 
school education, will respond. 

Yet what is the present situation? There is only 
one missionary teacher in Lahore at present and she 
is due for retirement before long. One other is on 
furlough. In Bombay there are three, of whom one 
is due for furlough; and in Panchgani only one, 
while one is on furlough. In each school, one non- 
teaching missionary is making a big contribution— 
but each one of these places should have at least 
three educational missionaries, and could use four 
or five more with the greatest profit to the total 
Christian witness of the school. 

We naturally encourage our Indian, Pakistani and 
Anglo-Indian teachers to take more responsibility, 
and they are doing so increasingly; but the fact 
remains that they have a heritage of many genera- 
tions in which women have been kept in the back- 
ground, and they can only gradually learn how to 
exercise leadership. 
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Meanwhile my missionary colleague and I find it 
impossible to take all the opportunities for definite 
Christian witness which have come down through 
the years — senior and junior school prayers, 
matrons’ prayers, servants’ prayers, Scripture les- 
sons throughout the school, senior and junior Bible 
classes for Christian girls, a Crusader class in three 
large divisions, a vernacular Sunday school and 
adult service, and a staff Bible-class. We actually 
do take about half of these between us, and try to 
train our staff to do the rest, organizing and giving 
advice and help as they need it. When we have to 
go away or are sick, much of this Christian work 
stops automatically until our return. 

But the fact remains that even on normal days 
some of these things are not being properly done, 
and we have neither the time nor the strength to 
deal with them. The teachers who share the taking 
of junior prayers are young and immature Chris- 
tians, and some of those who teach Scripture find 
great difficulty because they themselves have never 
learned to study the Bible or been trained to teach 
it. If only there were a missionary trained to work 
with the elementary grades, who could take junior 
prayers really well, and be in charge of the lower 
school! 

Obtaining staff for any of our high schools is 
extremely difficult. Missionary teachers with train- 
ing and experience in almost any school subjects 
(mathematics, art, English, geography, etc.) would 
be welcomed. Salaries would be paid by the schools 
and not be an additional commitment for the mis- 
sion. 

Our needs are great. 

At the moment I (with training in English) am 
trying inadequately to teach French, Bible, singing 
and physical education, as well as doing the general 
administration. All our staff are at least nominal 


(Continued on page 47, column 2) 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


believing, evangelical, call-it-what-you-will camp. 

But perhaps theology and missionary service don’t 
really mix. Maybe it’s God’s will for all our theolo- 
gians to be removed from personal involvement in 
missionary activity. 

The answer immediately comes to mind. When 
God chose the greatest Christian theologian, He 
chose a missionary. The theology of the Church was 
not fashioned in a cloistered seminary classroom, in 
seminars, in great libraries. It was pounded out 
by a missionary who was living a more rugged, 
dangerous life than any missionary today. 

The Missionary-Theologian Paul: there was a 
man! 

It is possible that weaknesses in contemporary 
evangelical theology (including the related field of 
ethics) are not the result of small minds, but of 
small experience. It’s easy for a scholar, writing in 
his library (or an editor, writing in his living 
room!) to be theoretical and provincial. It’s more 
dificult (though not impossible) for a missionary 
to fall into this trap. 

God, give us young men with good minds, with 
solid training, who will go overseas as missionaries, 
who will work in this country with migrants, with 
alcoholics, with poor people in factory towns. Then 
in ten or 15 or 20 years (if the Lord Jesus tarries), 
give us these same men as our theologians, our pro- 
fessors to train other young men. 


* * * 


Why Do so Few top men, relatively speaking, go to 
the foreign mission field from our evangelical col- 
leges and seminaries? 

Possibly because the missions department (where 
one exists) is often the weakest department in the 
school. And where there is no department of mis- 
sions, the subject is an adjunct to church history or 
archeology or some other field. And whether there’s 
a department or not, frequently missions is taught 
by someone without any actual missionary experi- 
ence. 

Why not initiate a chair of missions, with a first- 
rate missionary as a guest lecturer for one year, in 
these schools? This man would be loaned by the 
missionary society of which he is a member, and 
since he would be a capable man, a leader, there 
would be a certain sacrifice involved for his mission. 
But if there were no pinch in the mission when he 
left for a year, he wouldn’t be big enough. 
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Such a man would have no advanced degrees, but 
he should be appointed a full professor. Those who 
worry about accreditation might consider two things 
before objecting. First, how important is world 
evangelization? Students have a way of spotting 
something which is considered a step-child by the 
administration. And second, such an arrangement 
has been going on for a long time in fields of secular 
training. One example is Faulkner at University of 
Virginia. Another is Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity’s chair of industrial engineering. This chair is 
endowed by Westinghouse, and is an attempt to give 
a practical applied emphasis to engineering training. 
The man appointed comes for a brief period of 
years, and is loaned by Westinghouse. He is one of 
their top-notch men. Although he has no advanced 
degree, Penn State appoints him as full professor. 

The cost would not be great, although a com- 
fortable, furnished home, with plenty of room to 
entertain students, centrally located on campus, 
would have to be set apart. The man should not be 
given courses in missions survey; he should be 
given great freedom in sharing his missionary 
knowledge and experience with students. His teach- 
ing load should be light enough to allow plenty of 
time for personal conversations. 

In the course of three or four years students would 
be confronted with God’s categorical missionary 
imperative—not in an abstract, theoretical sense, but 
by strong men anxious to return to rural Malaya, 
to a hospital near the Equator in Africa, to a uni- 
versity in India, to a lonely outpost in South 
America. 

We need fire for God’s foreign service today— 
not a dead rehearsal of history and principles and 
policies. Such men would bring fire. They would 
often talk as if something is wrong because less than 
a majority of students in the school believes God 
has called them to overseas service. Such men 
would be passionate for their geographical area, the 
people they are working with, the type of work they 
are doing. That’s the danger. As Alfred North 
Whitehead said, “A certain excessiveness seems a 
necessary element in all greatness.” 

But such men would spread the fire, too. And 
some brilliant students might be burned up with 
zeal for taking the gospel to those who have never 
heard, instead of for going on to take graduate work 
in theology. Or anthropology or a score of other 
currently live options. END 
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CHRISTIAN AND THE LAW 

Dr. Clark’s reaction to the antinomian position 
(“The Christian and the Law,” October, 1957) is 
sound enough; no argument there. But to me the 
article doesn’t seem to deal with the crux of the 
matter at all...The student group which he criti- 
cizes in the opening of his article were ignoring half 
the problem. They argued “free from the law” but 
they made no place for the commandments of Christ. 
What is the difference between this and arguing the 
necessity of the commandments and ignoring free- 
dom from the law? Is this not merely the opposite 
mistake? ...I will grant Dr. Clark’s negative point. 
Paul did not mean “Free from the law, I can sin 
as I please.” But what did he mean? It occurs to 
me that as long as we ignore love, any discussion 
of this problem will be “sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal.” 

San Fernando, Calif. BRANDON RIMMER 
(Mr. Rimmer’s letter, in accordance with His editorial prac- 
tice, was forwarded to Dr. Clark. Excerpts from his reply 
follow. — Ed.] 

If Mr. Rimmer thinks that I ignored half the prob- 
lem, I can only say that I did so intentionally. I 
did not propose to discuss justification ... 

Mr. Rimmer also speaks of being free from the 
law; and since he states that the tenth command- 
ment is mentioned in the passage, I suppose he 
refers to Romans 7. 

The text speaks of being delivered or discharged 
from the law. We might say today that we have 
escaped from the clutches of the law. Or an ac- 
quitted person might say, I am free, the law cannot 
hold me. These expressions do not mean that the 
person is for the future licensed to violate all the 
laws of the land. They mean merely that he is free 
from the penalty which the law imposed for a 
particular crime. So in Romans, Paul teaches that 
we are free from the law of sin and death. We have 
been acquitted, that is, justified. He nowhere 
teaches that we are free from the law, period. And 
this was the sole point of my article. 

It seems to me that Mr. Rimmer’s reference to 
love misses the mark. The contrast between the 
law and love is, in my opinion, a false antithesis. 
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For love is a commandment of the law. It is a part 
of the law, and should not be made antithetical to 
it. Cf. Deuteronomy 6:5. 

Furthermore, love is an insufficient commandment. 
Does love forbid or require us to use pictures or 
images of Christ in our worship? Does love require 
or forbid the keeping holy of one day in seven? ... 
The answers to these questions can only be found in 
the other commandments. Christ said, “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” 
Indianapolis, Ind. Gorpon H. Ciark 

Butler University 


BILLY GRAHAM 
I was truly dismayed to read your editorial (Octo- 
ber, 1957). It made me almost sick to think that 
God’s people can be so deceived as to think that a 
departure from the Word of God can be tolerated 
in any circumstance. Your “special pleading” for 
the Billy Graham type of sponsorship in evangelism 
will carry no weight with those who want to be 
completely governed by the Word of God... God 
has no “omnipotent exceptions”... At the judgment 
seat of Christ such specious reasoning will count 
little... 
Philadelphia, Penna. Davip B. STEWART 
If I were God, I certainly would pass judgment on 
your recent editorial . . . Who are the “Lord’s 
people?” Are the fundamentalists the ones to judge? 
Wasn’t it the Pharisee who judged the publican? I 
think the cooperation and support of Billy Graham 
by the liberals has been due to his emphasis upon 
Christ as Lord. “No one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
except by the Holy Spirit” (I Corinthians 12:3). 
I am afraid that many fundamentalists do not really 
believe this...I do not think Billy Graham would 
care for your article... 
Fresno, Calif. Rotanp F. HucHeEs 
I would like to know what your point was in men- 
tioning Hosea. No doubt, we may learn by this 
example. Was your purpose... to show that we may 
do likewise? ... 1 would have thought a much better 
passage... would have been Jehoshaphat’s alliance 
(Continued on page 48, column 2) 
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Inter-Racial Marriage 


NAME WITHHELD 


[SOME PROBLEMS are world-wide in modern society. Such a 
problem is that of inter-marriage of those with different 
racial backgrounds. — The following discussion of this im- 
portant subject is reprinted by permission from BALANCE OF 
TrutH (Bombay, India) where it was originally an answer 
on the “Problem Page” to the question which begins the 
article. Other questions arose out of the original answer, 
and these are reprinted as they appeared in succeeding 
issues. — Ed.] 


Q@ A young foreign nurse had felt the call of God to serve 
Him in India, but had been dissuaded from entering the 
mission field by well-meaning friends who felt that the day 
of the foreign missionary in India was over. After much 
exercise she took secular employment as a nurse in a pri- 
vate hospital in one of India’s cities and prayerfully waited 
for leading as to the next step. 

One day a patient was admitted whom she was surprised 
to recognize as a young Indian who had trained abroad and 
whom she had met there shortly after his conversion and 
baptism. They had not maintained contact, but she now 
learned that he had been similarly exercised concerning 
full-time service in the gospel, but had not yet received full 
leading with regard to God’s plan for his life. 

The two found much in common and it was not surpris- 
ing that they came to feel that God had a purpose in bring- 
ing them together. When, however, they shared their secret 
with a Christian friend they were surprised at the vehe- 
mence with which they were warned to reconsider their 
choice. A long list of examples was cited to prove the in- 
compatibility of East and West and the dire folly of inter- 
racial union. One expression constantly used by their 





friends puzzled the young woman particularly. This was 
the term “Indian mentality.” She confessed that she was 
made to feel that she was up against something sinister and 
inexplicable, something crafty and vengeful, something out 
for worldly advantage and bound to let you down badly if 
you were foolish enough to trust too much. 

Finally the problem was summarized in two questions pro- 
posed for this page. (1) Is there any valid and Scriptural 
reason for non-marriage between the races? (2) What is 
the “Indian mentality”? Is it really incompatible with the 
“British mentality”? 

A There is no Scripturally valid reason for non-intermar- 
riage of the races. 

In choosing a life-partner it is always good to choose one 
with whom there is as much in common as possible, and 
those from the West who are not readily adaptable would 
not generally find much in common with those whose whole 
culture and outlook are so different from their own. 

Personally I would always advocate that the choice should 
be made from individuals of one’s own background, lan- 
guage, customs and social standing. By this means there 
are a few less of the inevitable hurdles that have to be 
cleared in every marriage before there is that basis of under- 
standing and mutual agreement and respect that leads to 
true happiness. 

It is true that there seem to be very few truly happy 
marriages between West and East. but it is equally true to 
say that there are very few truly happy marriages at all. 
Very often little points of difference are magnified out of 
all proportion, and instead of being lovingly discussed till 
a common agreement and understanding are reached, the 
point of difference is allowed to become an insurmountable 
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barrier to happiness. 

In inter-racial marriages very often the point of differ- 
ence is an inter-racial one and the marriage is blamed for 
the failure. But had the marriage been otherwise, some 
other point of difference would have been found, with the 
same result. 

Though personally I would not advocate inter-racial mar- 
riage, I must admit that there are individual cases where 
individual guidance has been so definite as to leave no 
room for doubt. 

Our young friends, for instance, appear to have the great- 
est common factors that it is possible for anyone to have 
as a basis for marriage: (a) a common faith; (b) a deep 
love for the Lord; (c) a desire to serve Him and a call to 
do so; (d) all the tokens of the leading of the Lord in 
their coming together; and (e) a deep love for each other. 
With these, I assured them, they have as much hope for 
true happiness in marriage as anyone can possibly have. 
Add to these the two further factors of (f) a determination 
to foster mutual understanding and never to sleep at night 
without first clearing up any differences that may have 
arisen, sealing the same with prayer; and (g) a determina- 
tion in each to note and avoid those little things that cause 
irritation. A loving watchfulness in the fear of God will 
obviate many causes for breakdown. 

These seven factors are the basis of a perfect marriage, 
inter-racial or otherwise. Above all there should be the 
determination to keep God first in the home and never to 
allow love for each other to come before love and service 
for the Lord. 

(2) What is the “Indian mentality”? This is not an easy 
question to answer; actually there is no such thing as an 
Indian mentality. There is only human nature, with its 
various complexes, which is the same the world over. 

The things listed are the characteristics of an inferiority 
complex—not of any special racial mentality. Unfortunately, 
relations between West and East in the past, both political 
and (often) religious, have been such as to produce an in- 
feriority complex in the subject race. The same character- 
istics can be observed in any subject race. It has been par- 
ticularly unfortunate that these conditions have prevailed 
even in Christian circles, and missionaries have not been 
exempt. 

To an Indian the “British mentality” is one of overbear- 
ing aggressiveness, criticism, intolerance, an attitude of su- 
periority and pride: all characteristics of a people accus- 
tomed to rule. Doubtless the Englishman feels himself slan- 
dered by such a description; he likes to think of himself 
as the embodiment of tolerance, justice and fair play. “Oh! 
would some power the giftie gi’e us,” wrote the Scottish 
poet, “to see ourselves as others see us!”—whether Indian 
or British. 

With the cessation of British authority in India, the In- 
dian “complex” is rapidly changing. and a spirit of intol- 
erance and pride and an adolescent delight in showing the 
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foreigner that he is no longer in authority are often evi- 
dent. We who love our motherhood hope that this phase 
will soon pass and settle down to the manifestation of those 
better Indian qualities of tolerance and peace-loving good 
will to all men. 

It should be remembered also that, from a spiritual stand- 
point, there is a “heathen mentality” which is very plainly 
given to us in Romans 1:21-32, and the evil qualities of 
dishonesty, ingratitude, crookedness, covenant-breaking, cru- 
elty, etc., which are so often proclaimed by foreigners to be 
part of the “Eastern mentality” are often a fact because of 
the heathen background. The same evils can be found in 
all who know not God. 

The tragedy is when these evil traits are manifest in the 
lives of true children of God in India, because of the back- 
ground and heritage of heathenism. How careful we should 
be to walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, lest we 
bring dishonor on His name. 

The privilege of a background of Christian culture and 
Bible teaching, which is common to Britain and parts of 
Travancore, brings with it a greater responsibility and a 
higher standard by which such will be judged. We who 
are Christians should be above racial pettinesses and re- 
member that we all belong to “another country. that is an 
heavenly.” and “endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.” 

It will be evident from the above that the question of 
compatibility between the two mentalities is again a matter 
for spiritual and psychological understanding and adjust- 
ment between those concerned. May the Lord grant to His 
people not to know one another “after the flesh,” but to 
realize that they are one people in Him. 

x * * 
Q_ I have read your interesting reply to the question about 
inter-racial marriages and feel that you have left out one 
of the most important problems: the children of such a 
union. What is the result to them? 
A This is indeed the most serious problem to be faced in 
any consideration of inter-racial marriage, and we would 
not be faithful to the Lord or to our readers if we did not 
consider the question as seriously and frankly as it has been 
stated. 

If marriage were to affect only the lives of the two par- 
ticipants, and if their love were strong enough, and other 
factors and circumstances (such as were discussed in our 
last issue) favorable enough to stand the strain, then there 
would be no problem at all. After all, the consequences 
would affect the two only, and as the choice was a personal 
one, they could not blame others for the issue. 

But marriage (alas!) does not affect only the two lives 
pledged to each other “till death do us part.” Marriage in 
its natural outcome is like a stone thrown upon the waters. 
The ripples grow and spread outward till they touch in- 
finity in the shore. Marriage is something that affects not 
only the present generation, nor only the next, but every 








succeeding generation while there is “marriage and giving 
in marriage” upon this earth, and while there are children 
of such unions. 

When marriage is thus faced under the searchlight of 
coming generations, the participants may begin to realize 
the seriousness of a step that is often taken too lightly and 
under the stress of emotion. If young people would only 
face up to the realization that their children may either 
bless them or curse them for bringing them into the world, 
that their grandchildren may either hate or cherish their 
memory, then they might also reconsider whether they have 
any right to inflict upon generations unborn conditions 
from which they themselves inwardly shrink, and which 
society in general anathematizes. 

It is true that the attitude toward inter-racial marriage 
is purely one based on color prejudice. There are few who 
would raise any serious objection to inter-racial marriage 
if the races involved are both European. The American 
race, for instance, is the product of inter-racial marriages 
of European descent, but that nation is also the foremost 
in its opposition to inter-racial marriage when one of the 
persons is a European and the other an Asiatic. 

This immediately condemns the attitude as one of color 
prejudice, and as such must be a cause of grief and resent- 
ment to any true child of God and also surely an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. “Every one who is arrogant is an abom- 
ination to the Lord; be assured, he will not go unpun- 
ished” (Proverbs 16:5). 

Hence a Christian couple may feel they have every right 
to say, “Why should we care for these things? Are we not 
‘all one in Christ Jesus?’ Has not God Himself com- 
manded that what He has cleansed we are not to call 
‘common?’ Are we not to esteem each other better than 
ourselves? Does God condone color prejudice? Has He 
not ‘made of one blood all nations which are upon the face 
of the earth?’” 

Racial prejudice rouses a heat and anger in the heart 
which are wholly natural and of the flesh. and to come to 
any decision while that heat is upon us would be a great 
mistake, for in heat we are quite incapable of judging 
aright. The fact that racial prejudice is a thing so wicked 
and abhorrent does not alter the fact of its existence. A 
young couple would have every right to disdain to acknowl- 
edge such prejudice if they were the only ones to be 
affected, but have they the right to impose the consequences 
upon generations unborn? Have they the right to bring 
into the world children whom society in general will stig- 
matize as “outsiders”? 

The couple themselves may be strong enough or convinced 
enough to ignore the ostracism of the world, but will their 
children be likeminded? We cannot impose our thoughts 
upon our children—nor upon society. We may think that 
our example may pave the way to a greater tolerance and 
broadmindedness of attitude, but many have gone this way 
in the past, and what has been the result. Tolerance? 
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Broadmindedness? No, rather, an increase of intolerance 
and racial hatred, engendered by a problem race of “half- 
breeds,” held in the cruel grip of an overwhelming inferi- 
ority complex and crying out in their shame against the 
parents whose selfish love forced this unwanted life upon 
them. 

We are being brutally frank, for it is only right and 
necessary that any who are contemplating inter-racial mar- 
riage should take into consideration every aspect of the 
question, and every consequence, not only to themselves 
but also to others. 

Are we then to bow to the veto of society? Is there no 
way out? I know some who, having been convinced of the 
rightness of such a marriage for themselves, and also of the 
disaster for children of such a union, decided to have none. 
Such an attitude raises another problem. 

Is it right for Christians to avoid having any children 
through birth-control? Is it right to marry merely for the 
satisfaction of personal desire? These are questions we 
cannot answer now, but the word of God states plainly: 
“Did not He make one? . and wherefore one? He 
sought a godly seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, 
and let none deal treacherously against the wife of his 
youth” (Malachi 2:15). 

Let those then who have such a marriage in view decide 
this matter in the presence of God, and refuse to take any 
step until there is a full and settled conviction and peace. 
If there is any doubt, in however small a degree, it is better 
to make a clean break now. The agony of such a decision 
will be far better than a lifetime of regrets, and not one 
lifetime only but many “lifetimes,” down the years to come. 

There is still another aspect to this problem. What of 
those who find themselves in this position already? Is there 
for them nothing but remorse and regret on behalf of their 
children? We shall consider this aspect of the question in 


our next issue. 
* 7 * 


It is one thing to advise those who have not yet entered 
upon the responsibilities of an inter-racial marriage, but 
what about the many who have already done so. and still 
others who, like the couple mentioned in the original ques- 
tion, are so fully convinced of the will of the Lord in their 
coming together, that even the problem of their descend- 
ants cannot turn them from their decision? 

There is nothing more tragic than to have entered upon 
marriage full of joy and hope, only to discover too late 
that there is incompatibility of temperament or background, 
or that there are problems never even dreamed of before 
marriage. It is only too easy to despair in such a case and 
to decide that the step must undoubtedly have been taken 
outside the will of God, and hence that there is nothing to 
look forward to but the life-long disfavor of God. 

I am thinking just now of one example of such a trag- 
edy. She was a typical English girl, of forceful personality 
and independence of thought and action. He was a young 
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Indian of good family and breeding. They had met in Eng- 
land and both had fallen deeply in love. For her, with the 
English person’s usual complete ignorance of other peoples 
and the way they live, and seeing her lover only against an 
English background, an inter-racial marriage held no prob- 
lems. From his standpoint, the young woman’s intelligence, 
education and that independence of spirit which he inter- 
preted as courage, added to her beauty, set her in startling 
and desirable contrast to the outwardly meek and submis- 
sive but rather insipid, often illiterate girls of his village 
home in India. 

As the young people were both Christians they did not 
take so serious a step without prayer. The young woman 
had been strongly advised against the step by friends, in- 
cluding some from India, who faithfully warned her of all 
that was involved. However the young couple both felt so 
assured of God’s will in the matter that in due course they 
were married. 

The young woman’s first introduction to India was a 
painful shock. The dirt and poverty appalled her. Her 
bitter criticism of the country, its people, customs and man- 
ners was the beginning of the rift in their married life. Hot 
words and bitter recriminations were exchanged with in- 
creasing frequency and it was only their deep love for each 
other that kept them together. But even love cannot stand 
such a strain too long, and presently the young woman re- 
turned to England with her children and the young man 
began to wonder how divorce could be arranged without 
too much scandal. 

This is a dark picture, but only one of many such. Our 
problem is how such a tragedy can be averted or whether 
there is any hope of healing the widening rift. 

Before discussing this however, I want to say that in such 
a case, even if the initial step of marriage was possibly not 
in accordance with the direct will of God, He certainly per- 
mitted it, and for a reason. That the reason has something 
to do with the personal training of each one concerned goes 
without saying, and it is essential for them to recognize this 
and not fret against the circumstances in which they now 
find themselves. In other words, each must face the situa- 
tion and say, “This is God’s will for me. Let me accept it 
and learn the lessons He has for me in it.” It is the atti- 
tude of fretting and rebellion that makes matters worse and 
destroys the soul. Whether right or wrong, we cannot go 
back on such a step once the marriage vows are spoken, 
and it is undoubtedly the will of God that we conduct our- 
selves aright in whatever circumstances we find ourselves. 
We cannot alter our circumstances, but we can certainly 
alter the attitude with which we face them. 

A young couple in this situation should face this matter 
frankly in the presence of the Lord, the present should be 
accepted as inevitable, and in the face of all disillusionment 
they should renew those sacred vows to love, honor and 
cherish “till death do us part.” Then they should go for- 
ward with the determination to stand by each other in love 
and loyalty to the end, and to bring up their children in 
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the love and fear of the Lord, and without racial prejudice. 

We need to be absolutely honest here. It is because of 
latent racial prejudice that such a marriage goes on the 
rocks, and it is because of racial prejudice in the parents 
that a stigma will surely attach itself to children of such 
a marriage. 

How is this? 

Before marriage the young people would have hotly re- 
sented any implication of racial prejudice, but it was cer- 
tainly the discovery of the differences between the races, 
not perhaps in color but in ethics and customs, that was 
the rock on which that marriage and many such went to 
pieces. 

It is one thing to know these things in theory, and to 
face them with the understanding of lovers, and another 
thing to face them in the light of bitter experience and dis- 
illusionment. But we say again emphatically that it is only 
where this is done honestly, lovingly and in the fear of 
God, that tragedy can be averted. 

Again, that stigma attaching to the children of a mixed 
marriage, that inferiority complex and that attitude of in- 
tolerance and racial hatred which these so often manifest, 
are due largely to the parents’ attitude on these matters. 
Where children are brought up in an atmosphere of bitter 
recrimination, constant quarrelling on the part of the par- 
ents and the exchange of hot and unjust criticism of the 
races represented, is it any wonder that the children grow 
up with complexes, etc.? For the children’s sake, as well 
as for their own, the young parents have to face this matter 
bravely and promise each other before the Lord that they 
will seek never again to indulge in recrimination and racial 
criticism—not even in joking. 

Let us look at the whole situation “with the blinkers off” 
as our British cousins would say. As we pointed out, the 
stigma attaching to the children of an inter-racial marriage 
is largely based on color and racial prejudice. Color prej- 
udice, on its part. is largely due to the fact that hitherto 
the dark-skinned races have been more or less subject races. 
Now that a new era is beginning and India is taking its 
place among the nations of the world, the stigma should 
begin to disappear. Sooner or later the children of a mar- 
riage between India and the West may be as readily ac- 
cepted by society as are the children of an Anglo-Spanish 
or Anglo-Greek union. 

Quite apart from acceptance in society. however, there 
must be as full an understanding as possible on both sides 
and a mutual acceptance and adjustment. This is only pos- 
sible where there is an honest determination to make the 
marriage a success, and this will demand, as does adjust- 
ment in any marriage, a true love, humility and spirit of 
self-abnegation on both sides. 

How does this work out practically? 

A young Indian, entering an English home, is expected 
to adopt all the manners and customs of the West. On this 
depends his success in his new home and surroundings. 


(Continued on page 48, column 1) 
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What about 


J 1M had just attended the Inter-Varsity meeting. 

He always came back to the dorm wishing all his 
friends had been there. Now there’s Sam Cohen; 
I'd like to invite him to the next meeting. But I’m 
afraid he wouldn’t come anyway. 

Jim’s doubt was justified. Nor are meetings 
usually the best way of getting the Christian truth 
to Jewish students. As a rule, it isn’t that easy. But 
that is no reason to cross them off the list of pro- 
spective believers. 

What could Jim do to win Sam for the Lord 
Jesus? First of all, he could put him on his prayer 
list. Sam is very likely looking for reality, the 
reality to be found only in Christ. He would prob- 
ably welcome a chance to talk about Him with an 
understanding fellow student, one who would not 
get impatient or upset if he expressed some of his 
mistaken ideas about Christianity. 

Much as he might want to discuss the subject, 
Sam has reasons for avoiding Christian gatherings. 
The very name “Christian” suggests that the group 
is not for him. He is a Jew. To him there is even 
a faint ring of anti-Semitism in the term, reminding 
him of the Coughlin-inspired Christian Front, of 
which his parents used to speak, and of other Jew- 
baiting organizations which misuse the word “Chris- 
tian.” He wants nothing to do with any such group. 

In order to clarify the meaning of the name 
“Christian” in Sam’s thinking, Jim will have to do 
more than pray. He will have to get well enough 
acquainted with Sam to understand the way his 
mind works. This will mean association with him 
under various circumstances. The fellows will have 
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your Jewish classmate? 


to become real pals and talk over their experiences 
together. 

Sam may come from an Orthodox home, where 
Jewish custom and tradition are considered of equal 
authority with the Bible and are carried into daily 
living. He may have become a “Son of the Law” 
when he was thirteen, at his Bar Mitzvah ceremony. 
He may have learned the Hebrew prayers at the 
Jewish cheder and used them every day at home, 
wearing his phylacteries and prayer shawl. His 
mother may have lighted the Sabbath candles and 
his father said the special blessings before the meal 
every Friday night. He may have joined his fellow 
Jews in the synagogue week by week. If so, these 
practices are to him a part of his memories. They 
mean home, family, culture. They are the elements 
of belonging. They make him feel Jewish, but they 
do not make God more real. In fact, now that he 
has left home, he has discarded all these habits. He 
goes about his daily life like any other student, try- 
ing to ignore God. He listens to the science lectures 
and decides that God cannot be found by using a 
test tube. He studies philosophy and discovers that 
human values are relative and wonders whether 
there is any absolute standard. Perhaps even feeling 
irked with the minutiae of a strict Orthodoxy, he 
concludes that all religion is hypocrisy. He thinks 
he wants none of it, but he clings proudly to his 
Jewishness, which has become a form of group 
loyalty, not a religious conviction. 

Perhaps Sam grew up in a family of Reform 
Jews. If so, he started out with the idea that the 
worship of God centers primarily in being a good 
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human being and in making other human beings 
happy. The Bible, according to this view, is a 
record of man’s findings in the experiment of living. 
It contains good principles, but the individual must 
sort them out from a great deal that is merely myth 
and fable. It is not an inspired book, but an evolu- 
tionary development to be tested by reason and ex- 
perience. It is not factual, but broadly truthful. He 
believes neither the miracles in the Old Testament 
nor those in the New. God is whatever the individual 
conceives Him to be. He may be personal, or He 
may be an abstract principle. Most important is 
the fact that He is One. Jesus was a great, noble 
soul, a teacher of the doctrines of Judaism. He 
introduced nothing new, but taught the religion of 
his fathers. He was not the Son of God, in a special 
sense, not the Messiah, not a moral prophet, not 
even a sinless human being. Sam probably knows 
more about the theories of modern liberal Chris- 
tianity than about historical New Testament truth. 
On the other hand, he may have many misconcep- 
tions about the gospel, acquired from contact with 
well-meaning but over-zealous Christians. Sam, along 
with the whole Reform system, is moving away from 
Judaism, probably toward agnosticism — possibly 
toward Christ. His destination may be determined 
by Jim’s ability to understand him and influence 
him. 

Maybe Sam was reared in a middle-of-the-road 
Conservative Jewish home. There he was given the 
privilege of choosing to observe those religious 
practices which seemed valuable to him and ignor- 
ing the others. He may or may not have kept the 
Kosher food laws. He may or may not have studied 
Hebrew. He absorbed the philosophy that all reli- 
gions are good. All roads lead to God when the 
traveler is sincere. It is quite agreeable to him if 
others want to propagate their religious views, as 
long as they leave him alone. 

From whatever sort of Jewish background Sam 
comes, it is obvious to Jim that Sam has no strong 
conscious relationship to God. In fact, aside from 
the general Providence that guides human life, it 
has never occurred to Sam that God has a personal 
interest in him or that he has a personal responsi- 
bility toward God. At times he may feel a vague 
longing for some supernatural foundation in life, 
but he would not be apt to look for satisfaction in 
a Christian meeting. He would appreciate being one 
of the group at a “bull session” in Jim’s room. He 
might even read some stimulating article in His. 
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Most of all he needs to see a person in whom he has 
confidence, living in the consciousness and power 
of the supernatural. Jim’s attractive personality and 
appearance, his high standard of scholarship, and 
his genuine friendliness will be important factors 
in gaining Sam’s respect. 

Jim’s hardest job is to represent Christ to Sam, 
while he is praying for the chance to present Him. 
If Jim’s personal acquaintance with the Lord is 
deepening every day, there will come a time when 
Sam will ask questions. He has observed Jim in a 
crisis: a temptation successfully overcome, a dis- 
appointment bravely borne, a sorrow victoriously 
conquered. Or perhaps he has seen the accumulated 
evidence of Jim’s daily, consistent genuineness. Then 
the Christian student can point his friend to the 
Source of strength. 

It is for this opportunity that Jim has been wait- 
ing. When it comes he will have to know the Bible 
well and be able to apply its truth to modern life, 
especially to Sam’s life, as he has come to know it. 
He will have to be able to explain the Biblical basis 
for the conduct Sam has noted in him. He must 
make the method of redemption clear to Sam in 
clear, fresh language, not in vague theological terms. 
Then he may have the high honor of introducing 
Sam to his Best Friend. 

* * * 

When anyone suggests that there are both ap- 
propriate and inappropriate ways of witnessing to 
Jews, someone else is sure to say, “This business of 
a special approach to Jews is all nonsense! The 
gospel is the gospel. There is only one way of salva- 
tion for everybody.” 

Certainly there is only one way of salvation, and 
that salvation is as vital to the soul as food is to the 
body. But the gospel, as it is often presented to 
Jews, is as foreign and unsavory to them as Chinese 
ancient eggs would be to an American. Nevertheless, 
when it is prepared so as to bring out its inherent 
Jewish flavor, they will gladly taste it, and some will 
discover that it satisfies an inner craving. 

Although the subject is endless, the following 
seven points are essential in making the gospel 
palatable to Jews: 

(1) Be avert. Take the initiative in being 
friendly, but avoid making yourself a nuisance. 

Gentiles sometimes complain, “Jews are so clan- 
nish!” ‘This accusation is based on superficial ob- 
servation. Jews often keep to themselves for fear of 
being snubbed by Gentiles. They value Gentile 
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friendship very highly, if it is real. As students in 
the same school, you have many things in common 
as a foundation for friendly relations. Conversations 
can easily start about subjects discussed in class, 
about school news, or about current events. News 
from Israel makes an especially good opening for 
a conversation which may naturally lead to a dis- 
cussion of the Bible point of view about the Land. 
If the mention of specifically Jewish subjects seems 
to embarrass rather than interest your Jewish class- 
mate, switch to general topics. It will not help your 
friendship to make him uncomfortable or to force 
attention upon him. 

(2) Be patient. Give the person time to catch 
up with you. 

Frequently Christians believe that if a Jewish 
person does not immediately see the Truth they are 
not obligated to explain further, but they have dis- 
charged their responsibility and freed themselves of 
the blood of the unbeliever. The student who wants 
to be a good witness to his Jewish classmate needs 
to remember that while a student from a nominally 
Christian home is predisposed to accept New Testa- 
ment history, a Jewish student has first to be con- 
vinced that New Testament stories are fact. Then 
he needs to see that Jesus fits the picture of the 
Jewish Messiah. Finally he must commit his life 
to this Jesus. Most Gentile students only have to 
take the third step. The Jew must take the other 
two before he catches up. Therefore Christian 
evidences and personal experiences that prove the 
truth of the gospel are very valuable. “How then 
shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved?” (Romans 10:14a). 

Interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy that goes 
into too much detail and an overemphasis upon 
typology may make the truth look absurd to Jew- 
ish students. Deep spiritual interpretations are 
based upon historical facts which may be unfamiliar 
to them. Many do not know even the Old Testament. 
Begin with the plain facts; their significance can 
come after the person has caught up with you. 

(3) Be HuMBLE. Share knowledge and investi- 
gate together; be positive but not dogmatic. 

The attitude, “I know something you ought to 
know and have come to tell you,” will not get very 
far. It is much more acceptable to inquire, “What 
do you think about this?” or “Have you ever noticed 
this?” Then you have a right to say what you be- 
lieve or what you have noticed in the Bible, a pro- 
cedure that may set your friend to thinking for 
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himself. 

(4) Be soctaBLe. Appreciate the whole indi- 
vidual, not just his soul. 

It sounds quite hollow to say to a Jew, “I have 
a great love for the Jews.” If that is true, it is much 
better to show it than to say it. For real apprecia- 
tion of Jewish classmates it will be helpful to learn 
all you can about Judaism, Jewish customs, music 
and literature. Remember that the Bible itself is 
Jewish literature. If you should ever study for the 
ministry and have to master the Hebrew language, 
you would then have a real understanding of the 
work many a Jewish boy undertakes very early in 
his life. If you love Jews, but just can’t like them, 
maybe it would be wise to postpone a witness to 
them until the Lord changes your feeling. 

(5) PROGRESS FROM THE ACCEPTABLE to the un- 
acceptable. Reach truth indirectly, sometimes by 
questions. 

For example, a Jewish student may say to you, 
“You Christians believe that the Messiah has al- 
ready come; we Jews are still waiting for him.” 
Instead of assenting to that comment, you could add 
truth by suggesting first of all that Christians are 
also waiting for Him and inquiring whether the 
Jews have any theory about who the Messiah will 
be. Then you can add, “The Christians believe they 
know, because the descriptions by Jewish prophets 
point to one who was here before” (Zechariah 
12:10, and other passages). This pattern of teach- 
ing gains acceptance, because you emphasize points 
of agreement and then go a step further to lead him 
to further agreement. 

(6) Be ciear. Avoid technical language. 

A wise engineer, scientist or doctor who really 
wants to explain facts in his field to the layman 
does not use the language of his colleagues. If you 
talk to a Jew about being “saved by grace,” he may 
think to himself, “I am not in any peril and I have 
never needed a helper named Grace.” He must 
have theological terms made clear. This task will 
tax your thinking, but it will also help you to clarify 
your beliefs to yourself. 

(7) Look FOR NEW WAYS OF WITNESS. Free 
yourself from stereotyped methods. 

Inviting Jewish students to public meetings is 
not usually the best way of helping them. Evange- 
listic meetings are a puzzle to them. But there is 
no reason why you couldn’t talk about the Lord over 
a kosher corned-beef sandwich at the corner delica- 
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Personal 


BY CAROL J. ALLISON 


to Ex-Missionaries 


I. WAS A BIG DAY, wasn’t it, when the ship slipped 
out of harbor and we found ourselves in the midst 
of the breath-taking expanse of ocean. God was near 
and wonderful as we reveled in His marvelous crea- 
tion of sky and sea, and as we looked back over the 
events that had placed us on that ship. 

There had been so many evidences of His leading 
and His bountiful provision as we had pursued His 
call to foreign missionary service. His direction had 
been clear as step by step we followed Him in seek- 
ing a mission board, a field of service, support. 
And now we were on the ship and on our way to 
the place of His choosing. 

The months and years which followed this thrill- 
ing day were filled with a multitude of experiences. 
New language, new friends, new land, new customs, 
new foods, new work. So much to be learned, so 
much to done, so much to be borne, so much to be 
understood. Heartaches and joys, pleasures and 
problems. 

But now, all this is in the past. Somewhere in 
those years, something got out of kilter. Physical, 
emotional, or spiritual—whatever it was, or perhaps 
a combination of all three, we came home again. 
Kind friends, responsible mission boards said, “It’s 
best that you don’t go back.” 

The work on the field still needs to be done—but 
it will be done by other hands. The call for mission 
volunteers is like the twist of a knife in a wound 
because we can’t respond. In mental and spiritual 
anguish we cry, “What comes next?” We are lost 
it seems. “How did this happen, Lord? It isn’t 
the way we had planned it!” 

Of course we didn’t plan it this way. But if the 
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Lord did? “For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts” (Isaiah 55:8-9). And 
St. Paul could write from prison about some trying 
circumstances, “But I would ye should understand, 
brethren, that the things which happened unto me 
have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the 
gospel” (Philippians 1:12). We are not to be dis- 
turbed because things don’t happen the way we 
think they should. We are not to feel that a change 
in circumstances means an end of everything. With 
these truths as a rock of certainty in the midst of 
swirling confusion, we can face the adjustments and 
problems which lie ahead. 

The first thing we must do is recognize the 
nature and source of the difficulties which we must 
face. Some are inherent in the situation. There 
is the inevitable shock in suddenly having life’s 
plans about-faced, in finding that a completely new 
situation must be endured. It takes a while to 
“shift gears,” and in this interim there is no sense 
of direction or purpose. We would indeed be lost 
in a wilderness if it were not for the absolute cer- 
tainty that even here the Lord walks with us. 

There are other problems which come from within 
rather than from without. Some are purely physical. 
Adjustment to illness, to lowered stamina, or to some 
form of incapacity is never easy. 

Even more difficult are the disturbances which 
may come from our emotional nature. These may be 
surface disturbances arising from the circumstances 
involved in being an ex-missionary, or they may be 








basic, perhaps the root cause of our problems. 
While it is relatively easy to recognize physical 
problems, the emotionally based ones are much more 
difficult to isolate and face. And it is perhaps for 
this reason that they are more important. Beyond 
these, the spiritual implications are even more basic. 

In facing and solving this seeming forest of dif- 
ficulties, we have a number of very helpful allies. 
First, paradoxically, is one of the problems itself. 
True, we are uprooted and adrift. True, we are 
faced with complete change. But reflect. The Lord 
does not give everyone a chance to re-evaluate 
themselves, their work, their calling in maturity. 
The very fact that we can is an advantage. We have 
the thrilling opportunity to take an objective look 
at our attitudes, our ways, our strengths, our weak- 
nesses. We are almost forced to measure ourselves 
against God’s standards with all the honesty we can 
muster. This is no small gift. 

We can describe it another way. Circumstances 
have “plowed us up” as a farmer plows his soil. 
If soil were endowed with feeling, without a doubt 
it would not find the cutting edge of the plow- 
share pleasant. Nor would it enjoy the tearing 
process of being turned over, nor the stirring of 
the harrow blades. But in the end all this cutting 
and turning and stirring produces a bountiful har- 
vest. Similarly, we do not enjoy the cutting and 
stirring that have come into our lives. But it is a 
blessed privilege to wait before the Lord, allowing 
Him to cut and stir, to weed and plant so that in the 
end we may be more perfect, bountiful servants. 

This, then, is our first ally. Our very circum- 
stances are a blessing. 

There are other allies. In the matter of physical 
problems we can of course use all that modern medi- 
cine has to offer, always recognizing that healing 
is from the Lord. As hard as it may be for us to 
accept, we must also come to the place of recogniz- 
ing that illness can be a mighty instrument for good 
in His hands, both in our lives and in the lives 
of others. 

For emotional problems, a good ally is the counsel 
and understanding of a wise and trained Christian 
pastor or physician. However, all such help will be 
friutless unless we humble ourselves, swallow our 
pride and recognize that we need help. Even more 
important, we must resolve to act upon it. Dis- 
covering our weaknesses is no fun. In fact, it is 
terribly painful. But a spirit of seeking and a will- 
ingness to follow the leading of the Spirit in these 
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things is the only course that will bring us the 
answers. Sheer honesty is cardinally important, but 
dificult to achieve. 

Intertwined so closely with these other factors 
that it is impossible to separate them are the 
spiritual problems. Probably the only person who 
really knows our basic spiritual difficulties is the 
Lord. But He will show us what they are if we in 
all honesty pray for His guidance and cleansing. 
If discovering emotional problems was painful, this 
will be a scalding heart-rending experience. But 
just as a patient must allow the surgeon to incise 
with seeming ruthlessness, so we must bear the 
searching finger of God upon our lives. For without 
this, nothing else will be solved. Here is the root 
of all matters. Pride will say, “No, I do not wish 
to travel this road.” But I must. 

Yet en route, we must not become so preoccupied 
with our sins and shortcomings that we forget the 
forgiveness and cleansing that are ours through the 
Lord Jesus. David, in Psalm 51, prayed for that 
cleansing, then said, “Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free spirit. 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sin- 
ners shall be converted unto thee.” It is not God’s 
plan that we should wallow forever in the memory 
of failures. His way is the upward forward look 
which would show us what He will yet do for us and 
through us as we trust in Him. We are to forget 
those things which are behind and press forward. 

In facing and overcoming these problems we have 
one constant enemy. Subtle, wily, he will seek to dis- 
tort,.to hold back, to minimize, to exaggerate. Satan 
does not want us victorious in the midst of difficulty. 
Our ally here is the all-victorious Son of God, in 
whose name we can pray and claim victory. 

“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning” (Psalm 30:5). The future, for the 
ex-missionary as for every child of God, is “as bright 
as His promises.” The answers will not come over- 
night, nor even in a few months, but they will come. 
The Lord will lead us from one step to another as 
He sees we are ready. The individual plans which 
He will unfold for each life are as varied as the in- 
dividuals involved. Whatever they may be, they will 
be good, because our Lord is good. 

We can praise Him now, knowing that some day 
we shall see how these events have not been a break 
in the thread of our lives, but part of His plan, for 
our good and for His glory. END 
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WILLIAM CAREY 
(Continued from page 14) 


things for God. 

For twenty years, Carey had sowed the seed of 
the gospel in the hearts of India’s people; now the 
results were beginning to show. From 1815 to 1818 
420 converts were baptized, bringing the total num- 
ber of Christians well over a thousand. Native mis- 
sionaries were dispatched to such distant places as 
Benares, Delhi, Bombay, Burma, Java. A college, 
the first in India authorized to confer degrees, was 
set up. Carey’s influence and knowledge of the 
Shastras eventually brought about the abolition of 
infanticide and sati—and all this instigated by a 
low-born, ill-educated shoemaker, whose only ad- 
mitted virtue was his ability to plod. For, as he 
wrote to his nephew: 

Eustace, if after my removal any one should think it worth 

his while to write my life, I will give you a criterion by 

which you may judge of its correctness. If he give me 
credit for being a plodder he will describe me justly. 

Anything beyond this will be too much. I can plod. I 

can persevere in any definite pursuit. To this I owe 

everything. 

As Carey grew older, his activities were neces- 
sarily curtailed. He busied himself with his garden 
and continued revising his earlier translations of 
the Scriptures until weakness forced him to stay in 
bed. Before he died, he wrote: 

It appears to me as if everything dear to me in England 

is now removed . . . My family connections . . . those 

excepted who were children when I left England, or have 
since been born, are all gone, two sisters only excepted, 

Wherever I look in England I see a vast blank; and were 

I to revisit that dear country I should have an entirely 

new set of friends to form. I. however, never intended to 

return to England when I left it, and unless something 
very unexpected were to take place, I certainly shall not 

do it . . . My heart is wedded to India; and though I 

am of little use, I feel a pleasure in doing the little I can. 

William Carey died very quietly during the night 
of June 8, 1834. He expected great things from 
God; great things were received. He attempted 
great things for God; great things were accom- 
plished. END 





HINDUISM 
(Continued from page 34) 


Only a few decades ago it was forbidden for 
Hindus to study in Western universities. Today 
thousands of India’s future leaders are studying in 
American and European universities. Hinduism 
teaches that life is vain and empty, that man’s lot in 
this life is determined by the deeds of some past life, 
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yet modern Hindus are devoting themselves to the 
betterment of society, business, politics, education. 

Through the service of Christian missionaries, the 
depressed classes of India are being raised. Hindu 
leaders are seeking to lift the standards of the 
people, trying to break down the evils of the caste 
system—in all this acting contrary to the old Hindu 
conceptions of life. It is our conviction that the 
presence of Christ through His Church in India has 
made this possible. 

As Christians we should respect everything in 
Hinduism that is sincere, yet remember that it is 
powerless to meet man as he is. As we send mis- 
sionaries we should pray that God will open the eyes 
of the Hindu world to see in Jesus Christ the answer 
to their cry for God. Whatever Hindus may know 
about life and death, the problems of evil and suf- 
fering, the reality of the spiritual world, they do 
not know that God loves them infinitely, that Christ 
died to redeem them and that life can have meaning 
now as men surrender to Him who came to make all 
things new. END 





OPEN LETTER 
(Continued from page 35) 


Christians, except our temporary (Parsi) piano 
teacher. It is practically impossible to get a Prot- 
estant music teacher in this country, though I have 
been trying for years. I sometimes wonder rather 
wistfully if there isn’t somewhere in the British 
Commonwealth a young Christian woman able to 
teach piano and give singing lessons. 

It puzzles me that we missionary teachers should 
have to overwork so constantly. It surely cannot 
be God’s original plan that our high schools should 
be so understaffed, and we, frequently, “dead-beat.” 

The only explanation of this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion that I can think of is that God has called others, 
and they have refused to come. When I was last 
on furlough, I realized with pleasure and pride that 
the Inter-Varsity Fellowship was ever growing, and 
spreading to all types of colleges, and I met scores 
of graduates interested in the mission field. As I 
returned in 1954, I rejoiced in the hope that soon 
further help would be forthcoming, but since then 
only one recruit has reached our high schools. 

Is it that keen Christian teachers are settling 
down to soft jobs at home, or else taking well-paid 
comfortable, secular posts abroad? I simply cannot 
understand; where are the teachers? END 

Reprinted from Zenana Bible and Medical Mission 
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INTER-RACIAL MARRIAGE 
(Continued from page 41) 

The attitude should be reciprocal in marriage. No young 
foreigner should marry into India unless he or she is pre- 
pared to adopt the language, manners and customs, and 
even the nationality itself, of the nation into which he or 
she is marrying. If this is done sincerely, many of the 
hurdles will be cleared automatically. 

The Anglo-Indians of British India thought British na- 
tionality something so precious and desirable that they de- 
spised their Indian birthright and taught their children to 
do the same. and to look down upon the Indian as an in- 
ferior race. This was the root of most of their troubles. 
Because they treated the Indian with contempt, the Indians 
hated and despised them. Because, in the complex created 
by their mixed parentage, they aspired to be accounted 
British and acted accordingly, the latter often despised 
them, and the attitude was returned with hatred and arro- 
gance. 

Herein perhaps lies the secret of the whole matter of 
these “problem children.” If the father is of foreign na- 
tionality (and returns with his family to his own country), 
the children will probably be accepted in that nation. On 
the other hand, if the foreign parent (remaining in India), 
whether father or mother, willingly and with conviction 
accepts the nationality and customs of the Indian partner, 
and the children are brought up to love and serve their 
country in the fear of God, India is great enough and cos- 
mopolitan enough to accommodate them, and there is no 
reason why they should not grow up to be happy and use- 
ful citizens, mighty servants of God in this land, their use- 
fulness increased because of the contribution of two great 
nations to their character foundation. 

We have treated this problem rather exhaustively. as it 
is such an important one in the lives of many. But nothing 
that can be said can really help in any situation unless 
there is a determination on the part of those involved to 
contribute all they have of courage, resourcefulness and 
understanding to bring about a successful and happy solu- 
tion — of blessing both to themselves and to the children 
God may entrust to them, and to the nation to which they 
by the will of God belong. END 





JEWISH CLASSMATE 

f (Continued from page 44) 
tessen. You could find many Christian truths, or 
their opposites, to discuss if you read the same 
books and then share your impressions. You might 
visit a synagogue service with your friend. After 
that, it would be very natural to invite him to 
church and make comparisons together. You would 
learn a great deal about the reliability of Bible 
prophecy if you attended a Zionist lecture with him 
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and showed him the agreement of current events 
with the Bible. 

These suggestions may sound obvious to you. 
Actually, common sense and a real desire to be a 
blessing to Jewish students are the true prerequisites. 
The main thing is to start. If the Lord should lead 
you differently from this outline, follow Him. Just 
be sure that it is He Who is leading, and go ahead. 

END 





HIS READERS 
(Continued from page 37) 

with Ahab (II Chronicles 18) . . . If you, or she, or 
an angel from heaven should say that Miss Paxson 
was called to preach in the church, I would say, as 
you, dear Brother, must say also, that on the author- 
ity of God’s Word she was not called to do this 
because God said the women are to be silent in the 
assembly. This is nothing but rebellion from a 
plain and simple “thus saith the Lord.” . . . 

East Orange, N. J. Roy A. HuEBNER 
[Purpose in citing Hosea: God commanded him to marry a 
prostitute (Hosea 1:2), which has created a moral problem 
resolved by some taking the book figuratively — although 
they would violently object to the same treatment of Jonah. 
I prefer Matthew Henry’s word. incidentally relevant to this 
discussion: “Not a sin, when God commanded it for an holy 
end; nay, if commanded, it was his duty, and he must trust 
God with his reputation.” Similarly, Rahab the harlot was 
one of the ancestors of Christ. Better illustrations to show 
God’s omnipotent exceptions: Nehemiah’s request of aid 
from a heathen king to carry out God’s revealed will for 
him (Nehemiah 2:7, 8); Deborah’s inspired song (Judges 
5), which God has used to teach the Church; Mary’s Mag- 
nificat (Luke 1:46 ff.); Priscilla. who “expounded unto” 
Apollos “the way of God” (Acts 18:26). All these had the 
manifest blessing of God on their lives and exceptional 
ministries, as have Miss Ruth Paxson and Billy Graham. 
Jehoshaphat, on the other hand, was warned by God before 
he entered into his wicked alliance and disaster resulted. 


—Ed.] 





AUTHOR IDENTIFIED 

Is it possible that the words of the Thanksgiving 
Prayer (November, 1957) might be an adaptation 
from George Herbert (1593-1692) : 


Thou hast given so much to me, 

Give one thing more—a grateful heart; 

Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 

As if Thy blessings had spare days; 

But such a heart, 

Whose pulse may be Thy praise. 

Your editorial was conspicuously absent in the 
November issue. Please —no further disappoint- 
ments to your readers along that line. 

Chicago, Illinois ELEANOR E. HoweLi 
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MAGATLINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


MISSIONS AND THEOLOGY 


D.. ALBERT SCHWEITZER is playing the organ— 
some Bach fugues—as I write these words. He is 
playing in our home, or rather, I am listening to 
him play here through a recording of the great 
Gunsbach organ. (Surely this wonder of the im- 
mediate availability of great music, played by great 
musicians, is one of God’s good gifts today.) 

Albert Schweitzer: there’s a man. Musician, 
surgeon, theologian, missionary. 

Somehow that word “missionary” at the end 
seems out of place. It’s not out of place with 
“surgeon” — we Bible-believing Christians send 
many good doctors overseas as missionaries. Nor 
even with “musician”—we have our Juilliard and 
other professional school graduates, potential con- 
cert artists, in Latin America and Labrador and the 
Far East. 

But “theologian”? That’s the word which sounds 
strange to our ears when coupled with “missionary.” 

At this point someone is sure to point out that 
Dr. Schweitzer’s theology is neither Biblical nor 
particularly relevant to contemporary life and 
thought. That’s true, but it’s not the point. 

A better example might be Professor Emil Brun- 
ner, one of the greatest theologians, who went to 
Japan as a missionary several years ago. 

But, someone objects, Dr. Brunner’s theology is 
not Biblical in its basic orientation to God’s written 
revelation, the Bible. 

1 am not defending the theological beliefs of 
Schweitzer or Brunner. I am simply pointing out 
that here are two great men who have combined 
theological teaching and writing with missionary 
service. And they do not come from our Bible- 
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e At Iowa State College the 1vcF chapter is 
conducting a special evangelistic program. One 
meeting each month is widely publicized. It is held 
in a small auditorium and features a speaker care- 
fully chosen to give a lecture on the person of Christ. 
West Central Regional Secretary James Nyquist 
spoke to 110 students at the first such meeting. 
Coffee hours are planned to develop friendships and 
discuss the messages. 


e Faculty and graduate students at the State U. of 
lowa are volunteering to work with student leaders of 
Bible studies in campus dorms. They will pray specifi- 
cally for that dorm, be available for help in preparation, 
attend the studies from time to time, and open their 
homes especially to students in the group they sponsor. 
Chapter sponsors active in this program are Dr. Richard 
Campbell, Dr. Ross Douglas and Dr. William Snider. 


e Inter-Varsity students in the Boston area have 
launched a monthly four-page publication with a 
three-fold purpose: present the gospel, foster Chris- 
tian growth, announce local 1vcF functions. General 
Secretary C. Stacey Woods spoke at the area’s week- 
end conference on “Man’s Place in the Purpose of 


God.” 


e Eric S. Fife, who will assume his duties as IVCF 
Missionary Secretary on Jan. 1, spoke at the New York 
City-New Jersey conference. Students considered the 
Lordship of Christ in relation to areas of personal life. 
Recent Michigan conferences dealt with, ‘Have You Con- 
sidered Christ?”, ‘“‘What is the Christian Family?” and 
“How Does Christ Live in Me?” Speakers were Horace 
Fenton, Jr., East Central Regional Secretary Keith Hunt 
and Eric Fife. 


e General Secretary Wilber Sutherland of Inter- 
Varsity in Canada spoke at the Ohio conference. 
Speakers at Indiana conferences were two Christian 
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faculty members, Dr. Bill Wilson of Miami (O.) U. 
and Dr. Gordon Van Wylen of U. of Michigan. A 
former ivcF’er, Fred Giles, now teaching physics, 
was the speaker at the Kentucky conference. 


e Graduate students from 14 countries who are now 
studying in the New York City area were guests at an 
outing and evening program at Manhasset, L. |. Inter- 
Varsity alumni sponsored the affair jointly with Man- 
hasset Baptist Church. American students from seven 
states acted as hosts. The program included lawn games, 
a buffet supper, introduction of several national groups, 
the showing of a Moody Institute of Science film, and a 
brief talk by IVCF staff member Bill Miller. This function 
has become an annual part of the church's activity. 


e The Cornell U. chapter obtained names of 
many new students by: having a booth at the cam- 
pus Activities Fair, passing out folders to every 
freshman on registration day, and holding a student 
reception. Contacts are being followed up through 
dorm and living unit Bible studies and prayer 
groups. 


e Ambassadors for Christ (Student Foreign Missions 
Fellowship at Taylor U.) sponsored its annual missionary 
conference in November. Speakers included J. T. Sea- 
monds and Sydney Correll. Theme: ‘Is it Nothing to 
You?’’ Program: special meetings and discussion groups. 


e Thirty persons attended a picnic held by the 
Nurses Christian Fellowship group at Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz. At Frances Payne 
Bolton School of Nursing, Cleveland, a Saturday 
afternoon conferette was based on the theme, “My 
Relationship to God.” Nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
St. Louis, are using the study, “Who is This Man?” 
in their approach to the Gospel of Mark, with dif- 
ferent leaders each week. 

—James W. ReapsoMe 








